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world’s finest oil for your motor. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY, 


“oug of War 
Y.. no longer need to 


choose between price and 
quality. Get both... in this 


oil, At an 


economy price, it offers rich, 
longer-lasting lubricating 
value... which makes it the 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLA. 


A GRADE FOR EVERY CAR 
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Your Money Refunded 
if this Medicine Fails 
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are now being literally 
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FLEMING BROS., K-508. Stock Yards, Chicago 
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and Colonial Coverlets. Made from your own wool. MBS eS Se 
Also sold direct if you have no wool. Beautiful goods. =s—.> SAD Ce 7 
Lowest. prices we have ever offered, Write for cata- Mae 
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DAISY FLY KILLER 


Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
kills all flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient and 


cheap. Lasts all sea- 





lz Re I, “> 
(Se SS Gas VE son. Made of metal, 
queue ie iby can’t spill or tip over; 


will not soil or injure 





¢ anything. Guaranteed. 


hoy upon DAISY FLY 
LLER from your dealer. 


HAROLD SOMERS, BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 
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Still 


value for nearly a quarter of 
a century. 
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Once tried you will never use 
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To the first inquiry from each com- 
munity we will send details of our 


attractive introductory offer. 


miss it. 


Send today. 


Don’t 


BURLINGTON BLANKET CO., Burlington, Wis. 
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Mahaska Thieves Caught 


NE evening recently Dick Vander- 

wilt and his wife, who live south- 
east of Oskaloosa in Mahaska county, 
went over to visit at the home of 
some neighbors. The Vanderwilts 
live just north of the Des Moines 
river, while the neighbors live on the 
south side. On their way, Dick and 
Mrs. Vanderwilt stopped at Riverside 
store at Eveland bridge. While they 
were in the store one of them told the 
storekeeper where they were going. 
It happened that Ralph Blakely, Roy 
Pickerel and Paul Vance were loafing 
in the store at the time and over- 
heard the conversation. Vanderwilts 
noticed them but thought no more of 
it. They went on to the home of their 
friends, spent the evening there, and 
arrived home late. 

When Mrs. Vanderwilt went out 
bright and early the next morning 
to look after her fine White Rock 
chickens, she found a flashlight in 
the hen house. Her first thought was 
“chicken thieves!” Sure enough, 
when she counted her flock thirty- 
eight were missing. When she talked 
it over with her husband they remem- 
bered the three young fellows they had 
seen in the store 
the night before, 
who knew they 
would be away 
from home for the 
evening. She 
knew one of them 
to be Ralph 
Blakely, a charac- 
ter whose reputa- 
tion was not of 
the very best. 

They went down 
to the store that 
morning and 
talked with the 
storekeeper again. 
In the meantime 
he had discovered 
that several gun- 
ny sacks had been 
stolen from the 
rear of his store. 
That bit of infor- 
mation made the 
Vanderwilts feel 
that they knew 
the identity of 
the thieves. They went to Oskaloosa 
and reported the theft, their suspi- 
cions ‘and the license number of 
Blakely’s car to Sheriff W. J. Gochee. 
There had been a great deal of chick- 
en stealing going on in Mahaska 
county during the past few months. 
Sheriff Gochee and his deputy, Frank 
Hook, had suspected Blakely and his 
companions for some time, but they 
had been unable to get anything def- 
inite on them. 

Sheriff Gochee put Deputy Hook 
to work on the case immediately. 
When he called on the Burnaugh & 
Som produce house he found that a 
man answering Blakely’s description 
had sold a bunch of White Rock 
chickens. Part of them had been 
shipped but a few were still being 
held. He called Vanderwilts, who 
came to town and identified the 
chickens as their own. The poultry 
buyer had taken Blakely’s car num- 
ber and it proved to be the same as 
that furnished by Mrs. Vanderwilt. 
Blakely and his gang evidently heard 
that they were wanted by the sher- 
iff’s office, because they laid low for 
several days. But Deputy Hook kept 
on their trail. One day he located 
Roy Pickerel and placed him. under 
arrest. The. capture of Blakely and 
Vance then soon followed. 

When tried in the district court, 
the thieves pleaded guilty to charges 
of larceny of domestic poultry. Pick- 
erel received a year in jail and is to 
be paroled after serving three 
months. Vance was involved in only 
two or three of the many thefts, so he 





Ralph Blakely admitted thefts in 
Mahaska county. 





—— 
was given one year in jail and pa- 
roled immediately. Blakely see med 
to be the ringleader of the gang. He 
was sentenced to Anamosa for fiya 
years. 

In their confessions the thieves aq. 
mitted many thefts of poultr) and 
sheep in southwestern Mahaska coup. 
ty. Since several of the farmers 
from whom they had stolen were 
Service Bureau members, Deputy 
Hook and others in touch with the 
case agreed with the Service Bureay 
that Mr. and Mrs. Vanderwilt should 
have the reward for making possible 
the capture. A check has just beep 
mailed to them. The Service Bureay 
joins the people of Mahaska county 
in thanking the Vanderwilts and Dep. 
uty Hook for ridding the community 
of this band of thieves. 


Out West for Five Years 


Velton C. Barr, the town marshall 
at Akron, Plymouth county, was 
making his rounds early on the morn. 
ing of April 14 when he saw a man 
carrying a rifle emerge from Klauer 
Bros. Hardware store. Now he knew 
that few people buy hardware at 
2:15 a. m., so he approached the man 
and ordered him 
to stop. Instead, 
the fellow poked 
his rifle in Barr’s 
ribs. Barr remoy- 
ed it and placed 
his own heavy re 
volver in a sim: 
flar spot on his 
opponent. The 
man placed his 
hands above his 
head at Barr's re 
quest, and _ was 
marched to the 
power plant near- 
by. The night en- 





gineer helped 
lock him in the 
town jail. 
Later in the 
morning Sheriff 
R. E. Rippey came 
over from Le 


Mars and remoyv- 
ed the prisoner to 
the county jail. In 
the meantime two 
other merchants in Akron discovered 
that their stores had also _ been 
robbed. The prisoner gave his name 
as George Schottle and said he hail 
ed from the town of Chicago. The 
“law” had started to stir slightly 
there, he informed Sheriff Rippey, 
and he had thought it best to gé 
out in the “west” where he could ply 
his trade without being bothered by 
officers. 

When he pleaded guilty in the dis 
trict court the next day, Judge 0. §. 
Thomas sentenced him to five yeals 
in Anamosa. Klauer Bros. are Sel¥ 
ice Bureau members, so we are glad 
to hand Marshall Barr our check fot 
the $50 reward. 





New Farm Machinery 
Book 


A new book on farm machinery 
written by J. Brownlee Davids0, 
head of the agricultural engineerité 
department at Iowa State Colleg® 
Ames, Iowa, has just been published 
by John Wiley and Sons, of Ne¥ 
York. It contains detailed descriP 
tions of practically all impleme? 
and mechanical devices used in a 
branches of farming. The chapté 
“Life, Use and Cost of Agricultu 
Machinery” probably would be 
most interest to farmers. The boot 
does not deal with methods of repal 
ing machines, but the information 
gives no doubt. would be very helD 
in diagnosing troubles and in mak 
repairs. This book, entitled “Agri@ 
tural Machinery,” costs $3.50. 
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Selling Graded Kegs 
Cooperatively 


Van Buren County Starts Off a New Venture 


more than half the eggs and pouitry 

that go to the cities of our country work 
out a system of grading and marketing eggs 
cooperatively, similar to the work our cooper- 
ative ereameries have done with butter? 

Frankly, I don’t know. It seems like a 
mighty big undertaking. Already every town, 
no matter how small, has one to a dozen egg 
and chicken buyers. Most county seats and 
other tewns of similar size have one to three 
produce plants equipped to store, grade and 
prepare for market, eggs and poultry. 

The only way we can learn whether there is 
a place for a cooperative poultry marketing 
organization is to try and see. And something 
over 200 farmers in Van Buren county, lowa, 
are demonstrating for the rest of us. 

The plan which was very carefully worked 
out under the leadership of Arthur J. Secor, 
county agent, and W. D. Termohlen, exten- 
sion marketing specialist, applies to market- 
ing eggs and poultry the methods and princi- 
ples that have worked so well in cooperative 
ereameries. The plan calls for picking up the 
eggs, twice a week in spring and summer and 
once in fall and winter, at the farms of the 
producers. Some such method is necessary to 
have a_really high quality product to market. 
Each producer’s eggs are kept separate until 
they are sorted, candled and graded at the 
plant in Keosauqua. 

The eggs are sorted as to color—white and 
brown. They are divided into three grades. 
The first grade or ‘‘henneries’’ are clean, 
new-laid eggs weighing 60 pounds or more 
to the case. We weighed a few cases 
while visiting the plant. They weighed 
61 and 62 pounds as they came from 
the grading table. The second 
grade—standard or extra—are 
smaller, can be slightly less 


C= middle-west farmers who produce 


The Van Buren Association rented 
a@ small cold storage plant. Tripli- 
cate records are made out by the 
truck driver (top inset) when he 
picks up the eggs at the farm. 





fresh, but are clean and 
sound, and sorted as to 
color also. The third 
grade contains the dirty 
eggs, the peewees, those 
irregular in shape and 
other eggs that are still 
edible but not able to 
place in the first two 
grades. Broken eggs or discards because of 
age, bloed rings or development of embryo, 
are charged back to the producer and entered 
on the record returned to him as well as the 
office records. 

The campaign for raising the quality of 
eggs is being carried out. Recommendations 
as to more nests, clean nesting material and 
clean litter can be made effectively to those 
who have a high percentage of ‘‘dirties.’ 

Members producing any considerable num- 
ber of eggs with large air cells or rings or 
yolks of a dark color can be cautioned about 
more careful gathering from day to day. 
Those with an unusually high percentage of 
small eggs are glad to plan for a larger egg 
strain of hens when it is called to their 
attention. 

This Van Buren cooperative association was 
fortunate in being able to rent a small cold 
storage plant, adequate for their present 
needs and at a satisfactory rent. This made 
unnecessary the raising of a large amount of 
capital stock to provide a building in which 
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A carload of poultry ready to leave Keosauqua. 


eggs ean be stored upwards of a week without 
a decline in quality. 

This cooperative marketing association 
started business last November. During the 
first two months, live poultry was the largest 
part of the business. Since January, eggs 
have furnished the bulk of the business, with 
a car or more of fresh, carefully graded eggs 
being sold each week, chiefly in Chieago and 
New York thru regular commercial channels. 

Eges are being handled on the same basis 
that cooperative creameries operate, that is, 
on a pool basis. The pool period is two weeks 
in length. 

I was interested in noting that eggs of the 
hennery grade during this pool period had 
sold for 24 cents average and the total eost 
of getting the eggs from the farm to buyers 
in the cities had totaled 5.22 cents per dozen. 

Altho comparisons are difficult to make 
and of little value after made, I am convineed 
that at the present time, in spite of the un- 
satisfactory condition of the open markets, 
these people are doing better with eggs than 
they would had this organization not been set 
up. For the first time, producers of quality 
eggs in this area are receiving pay for this 

grade of eggs on the basis of what they are 
worth on the central markets minus the 
cost of getting them there. A very 
carefully planned system of accounts 
has been worked out for the organi- 
zation. This ineludes a triplicate 
record made by the truck driver 
when he picks up eggs at a farm— 
one goes to the owner, one is held 
by the driver, and the third is taken 
by the driver to the storage plant. 

An identification slip is placed in each 
and every case. This serves as the basis 
of payment when the pool is closed. The 
system looked complete and yet as simple as 
possible to provide a record of what each pro- 
dueer actually furnished. 

A very good brand has been worked out 
with the thought that other Iowa egg coopera- 
tives might also use it. A 9x12 poster is past- 
ed on the end of each ease of hennery eggs, 
brown or white background to correspond 
with the color of the eggs. This color scheme 
is a pleasing and effective means of helping 
the city buyer in his sorting. An ink stamp is 
used on the second and third grades. 

Other Iowa and Missouri communities ean 
well afford to watch this attempt by Van 
Buren county folks to market high quality 
eggs on a pool basis. 

The chief principles upon which this plan is 
based are close cooperation between the pro- 
ducer and his marketing agency ; maintaining 
the identity of the product until graded; 
rapid delivery from the farm to market and 
maintaining high quality thru use of refriger- 
ation when needed.—Jay Whitson. 











Wheat Surplus 
As a Slam 
On the Tariff 


Fy international con- 
ference on the wheat 
surplus is being held at 
London. S. R. MeKelvie 
of the Federal Farm 
Board is one of the American delegates. In 
presenting his view of the world situation, he 
made an excellent statement on trade restric- 
tion in these words: 


Perhaps the greatest forward step 
would be taken if wheat-importing na- 
tions could be convinced that it is in their 
own interest to avoid uneconomic meas- 
ures in protecting their own growers. By 
these [ mean such measures as reduce 
wheat consumption by making wheat 
products not only dear but less palatable, 
effectually restrain laying in of stocks 
when wheat is very cheap, and encourage 
expansion of wheat onto high-cost acre- 
age. It seems highly irrational that, in 
a world burdened with supplies of-an ex- 
cellent foodstuff, many nations should 
think it in their own interest to adopt 
policies which intensify the evil by re- 
straining consumption and _ increasing 
production. 


Some embarrassment, of course, may come 
to the American delegates if some representa- 
tive of a nation that imports wheat and ex- 
ports manufactured goods responds in some 
such language as this: 


Perhaps the greatest forward step 
would be taken if nations that import 
manufactured goods would be eonvineed 
that it is in their own interest to avoid 
uneconomic measures in protecting their 
own manufacturers. By these I mean 
such measures as reduce the consumption 
of manufactured goods by making such 
products not only dear but of poor qual- 
ity, effectually restrain laying in of sup- 
plies when these products are very cheap 
and encourage expansion of manufactur- 
ing at high costs. It seems highly irra- 
tional that, in a world burdened with 
supplies of manufactured goods, many 
nations should think it in their own inter- 
est to adopt policies which intensify the 
evil by restraining consumption and in- 
creasing production. 


Mr. McKelvie is very properly objecting to 
high tariffs on wheat. A representative of 
Jermany or France could just as properly ob- 
ject to high tariffs on manufactured goods, 
altho he would also have to note that many 
American factories, because of their efficiency 
and accessible national resources, would still 
be able, even on a free-trade basis, to under- 
sell imported goods. It strikes us as obvious 
that we can’t expect to sell wheat, lard, cot- 
ton and other farm products to Europe unless 
we accept manufactured goods in exchange. 
Mr. MeKelvie’s plea for the American wheat 
grower is also a justified, tho perhaps unin- 
tentional, attack on the American high tariff 
policy which has damaged the foreign market 
for our farm products. 


HERE is 

money to be loaned 
at a lower rate of interest 
in the big money centers 
of the United States than 
ever before in history. Heretofore a_situa- 
tion of this sort has generally preceded a pe- 
riod of great business revival by about one 
year. 

The big financial coneerns with plenty of 
know that it will not do them 
any good unless it is put to work. At the be- 
ginning of a great business depression, money 
is timid and runs for shelter. After a year or 
so, however, it gets tired of hiding and longs 
to be put to work. 

The only reason for believing that the 
business depression will continue in all its se- 


now more 


Business 
Should Get 


Better Soon 


money now 


r 


verity for more than six months is the lack 
of confidence between the different nations of 
the world. If France behaves herself fairly 
decently toward Germany, and the United 
States does not irritate Europe too unneces- 
sarily, the business pickup should become 
fully evident by January of 1932. When im- 
provement is once definitely started, it will go 
faster than most people expect just as the de- 
pression surprised everyone with the speed 
and depth of its movements. 

If the nations develop a better attitude to- 
ward each other and if there are no great nat- 
ural calamities, we may expect an unusual 
improvement in business conditions some time 
in 1932. 


Prevent HEN spring pigs 

* come in February 
Anemia In or early March and the 
Pigs weather is such that they 


can not go out of doors 
for several weeks, they often develop anemia. 
The Illinois, New York and Wisconsin exper- 
iment stations have been working on this 
problem and find that the easiest way to 
prevent the trouble is to brush the sow’s teats 
onee daily with a solution made by dissolving 
sixteen grams of copper sulphate:and eighty- 
six grams of powdered ferric citrate in a pint 
of water. If a pint of this solution is mixed 
with a pint of corn syrup, it will stick to the 
sow’s teats a little longer. The idea is that 
the pigs in their nuzzling of the teats and ud- 
ders get enough of the iron and copper into 
their systems to prevent anemia. It has been 
definitely proved in experiments at the Wis- 
consin station with anemie pigs that they 
could -be restored to health after being fed 
proper supplies of iron and copper for from 
two to five weeks. 

It is interesting to know that after the Wis- 
consin station discovered the value of copper 
in treating anemia in farm animals several 
years ago, the practice spread to the treating 
of anemic human beings. Iron, by itself, has 
often failed to give good results in the treat- 
ing of anemia, but the addition of small quan- 
tities of copper sulphate has often proved suf- 
ficient to inerease the redness of the blood, 
from a point nearly 50 per cent below normal 
to practically normal within a few weeks. 


Efficiency OME of the agricul- 

ath a tural college people 
isn’t Any are now beginning to talk 
Cure-all about efficiency as a cure 


for over-production. 
Frankly, we can not agree with them. 

All of us are going to be as efficient as we 
possibly can and if the agricultural colleges 
have something to show us which will enable 
us to lower our production costs, we shall put 
the new devices into use at the earliest possi- 
ble moment. 

During the past ten years we have learned 
to produee more corn with fewer hours of 
man labor and more pork with fewer pounds 
of corn. We have increased the output of our 
dairy cows by one or two quarts a day. 

Our increase in efficiency has been so great 
that we ean now produce agricultural prod- 
uets which twenty years ago would have re- 
quired 5,000,000 more folks living on the land 
than are actually there today. Increased ef- 
ficiency has enabled us to send millions of 
farm folks to town, but it has not eut down 
farm production in the slightest. 

We have heard professors and boys under 
the professor influence argue that one of the 
best ways to reduce the agricultural surplus 
was to cut production costs. When we in- 
quired into the details of this argument, we 
found the essence of the theory was that pro- 
duction costs would reduee prices and that 
these reduced prices would crowd the people 
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off the land by ruining the farmers who had 
not adopted the modern methods. The fing] 
refutation of this idea lies-in the fact, how. 
ever, that 25,000,000 farm folks today in the 
United States are producing more than 30. 
000,000 farm folks formerly did. 

When we diagnose the poverty of some of 
the expert reasoning in this way, we find it 
hard to convince the college people that we 
really are in favor of efficiency. We believe 
wholeheartedly in the United States outstrip. 
ping the rest of the world in agricultura! ef- 
ficiency and in the corn belt outstripping the 
rest of the United States. We are forced to 
believe in this by the very nature of the world 
we live in. At the same time, we believe it js 
the duty of the agricultural colleges, the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
and the federal administration to stop preach- 
ing efficiency as a cure for over-production. 
It is not a cure, but an aggravator of the over- 
production problem. Efficiency is one of the 
big reasons why our state and federal govern. 
ments should assume a special responsibility 
to find a solution for over-production. Farm 
papers also are guilty to a considerable extent 
in bringing about greater efficieney and they 
should join with these governmental institu- 
tions in seeing what can be done to keep us 
from all being submerged together in the over- 
production of the good things of life. 

It may be ignorance or it may be lack of 
courage or it may be merely intellectual |azi- 
ness—but whatever the cause, the political 
and intellectual leadership of the United 
States has been very disappointing during the 
past year. 


HE 

est dollar was one of 
the points touched on by 
Alexander Legge in a 
speech made in North 
Carolina shortly before his resignation. Legge 
is a conservative business man, yet he makes 
the same points that the leaders of the farm 
revolt made in the eighties and nineties, and 
that many farm people have been making 
since the deflation of 1920. He said: 


need for an hon- 


Debts 
Were Not 
Deflated 


Many of the leading economists of the 
world are rather strongly of the opinion 
that the trend of commodity prices for 
some years to come is likely to be down- 
ward, some of them predicting that prices 
generally will go down to the pre-war 
level or below. I sincerely hope that they 
may be in error regarding this. It might 
be argued that if the level of all prices 
came down correspondingly everybody 
would be as well off as they are at pres- 
ent, but we can not hope to deflate cer- 
tain fixed charges such as taxes and in- 
terest. Unfortunately, these have become 
a much larger part of the outlay of the 
average farmer than was true a few years 
ago. Here in North Carolina I am told 
that during the past twenty years the 
state, county and municipal indebtedness 
has increased to about five times the 
amount outstanding at any. previous rec- 
ord. Regardless of whether these figures 
are accurate or not, I think you will all 
agree that there has been a very substan- 
tial increase. The interest on these bonds 
and the taxes thru which they have to be 
met are items that will not deflate. Other 
prices may come down but these have to 
be paid in the same currency under 
which they were contracted and I prob- 
ably do not need to remind you that it 
takes twice as much cotton at 10 cents a 
pound to meet these obligations as would 
be true if the price were 20 cents a pound. 


Without doubt a large percentage of the 
financial troubles of the time, and of agricul 
ture in particular, can be charged to the rapid 
decline in the price level. If we could make 
the dollar stable at a point midway betwee 
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the values of 1919 and the values of today, the 
effect would be enormously and immediately 
favorable. The first step in such a program 
would be the calling of an international con- 
ference of the central bank heads of the dif- 
ferent countries. President Hoover could ren- 
der an immense service to his own country 
and to thé world by calling such a conference. 


Keeping HIS is getting to be 

an urban civilization. 
A Farmer In How many city children 
The Zoo are there, we wonder, who 


have never seen a cow, a 
pig or a sheep? How many are there who au- 
tomatically think of the grocery store as the 
ultimate souree of food products? We aren’t 
sure. We are even beginning to wonder how 
many think of a working farmer as a queer 
survival of prehistoric times, a creature that 
belongs in the zoo. This letter, published re- 
cently in the New York Times, gave us some- 
thing of a jolt: 


Yes, we have domestic animals in Cen- 
tral Park, but why not allow our New 
York children the pleasure of seeing these 
creatures in their natural environments? 

It would not take up much space to 
have a tiny farmhouse surrounded by 
lilae bushes and a bit of garden and all 
the things that go with a farmhouse— 
barn and corn crib, chicken coop, ete. If 
some one lived in the house, so much the 
better. This is the real way for children 
to become acquainted with the domestic 
animals, and a little spot like this minia- 
ture farm would afford pleasure to old 
as well as young. 


In other words, putting a cow, a pig and a 
farmer in Central Park would brighten the 
leisure hours of city people and amuse the 
children. We wonder just how safe a civiliza- 
tion is when the only contact of thousands of 
its members with the basic industry is thru 
a miniature farm in a city park? If the in- 
dustries of our great cities were scattered 
over the country in smaller towns, we might 
gain not only in economy of production but 
also in general understanding of all the fac- 
tors that go to make a nation great. 


Guessing R. J. M. DOWELL, 

. the Illinois farm 
Limestone management expert, tells 
Requirements an interesting story about 


a run-down farm which 
undeniably needed lime. The question was, 
“How much?’’ Everyone guessed that the 
west one-half of the farm needed the most 
lime because the corn yields were less. Actual 
tests, however, indicated that the east one- 
half of the farm needed from three to four 
tons of lime while the west one-half needed 
only one to one and one-half tons. Some of it 
did not need any at all. It seems that the 
west one-half of the farm was naturally a 
poorer soil and had been under cultivation for 
only twenty or thirty years, whereas the east 
one-half of the farm, which was naturally a 
rich soil, had been under cultivation for at 
least one-half a century. In this case careful 
testing of the soil before spreading the lime 
Saved four or five dollars an acre. 

It is reported that an Illinois county agent 
had a large number of farmers guess as to 
lime requirements on a large number of dif- 
ferent farms. In spite of the fact that they 
know the general limestone situation, in the 
different localities of that county, they missed 
the specifie lime requirement by more than 
one ton to the acre. 

When we take into account not only the 
original cost of limestone but also the railroad 
freight rates, and the hauling and spreading 
charge, it may readily be perceived that it is 
money well spent to test the different parts 
of a farm for soil acidity. Why go to the 
bother of spreading limestone on those parts 
of a farm where it is not needed? 








Odds and Kinds 











T IS astonishing what a similarity there is 
between the position of the American 
farmer and the German nation. Both are bur- 
dened by several billions of dollars of indebt- 
edness which they find difficult to pay. Both 
have discovered that the great fall in prices 
which has taken place during the past two 
years has made it much more difficult to pay 
both interest and the principal on the in- 
debtedness. 

The International Chamber of Commerce, 
which held its meeting at Washington, D. C., 
in May, elected a German by the name of Men- 
delssohn as president for the ensuing year. 
Mr. Mendelssohn in speaking to the delegates 
at Washington, D. C., by radio from his home 
in Berlin said, among other things: 


The well-being of the creditor is endan- 
gered when the debtor is crushed under 
his burden and when political and eco- 
nomic conditions endanger productive 
work. The seller needs the purchasing 
power of the buyer. 


Three-fourths of the farmers of the United 
States will agree enthusiastically with this 
statement. They know just as do the Germans 
that when prices fall below a certain point, 


the burden of indebtedness may become so 


crushing that wild protest movements may 
start which make it impossible to do effective 
productive work. The great financial inter- 
ests which now have responsibility greater 
than they: have ever had hitherto should con- 
sider doing all they possibly can to bring 
about a mild inflation of prices. Such a mild 
inflation is just and fair and I can not help 
but think that the people who have money 
coming their way will gain from such infla- 
tion rather than lose. Their dollars may buy 
a little less under inflation than under de- 
flation, but this reduction in purchasing 
power will be much more than offset by the 
increased safety which always comes when the 
mass of responsible, hard-working people are 
carrying a burden of indebtedness which is 
greater than they can: bear. 

It may be possible for the creditor nations 
and the creditor classes to ruin one-fourth of 
the hard-working, small business men and 
farmers of the world without causing trouble, 
but if prices are allowed to fall to a point 
where one-half of these folks are ruined, the 
stability of society may be undermined to a 
point which will throw even some of the more 
stable nations into the hands of the 
Bolsheviks. 


HE time is fast approaching when some 

of those farmers who have been most crit- 
ical of the Farm Board should get ready to 
defend it. Personally, I have oftentimes been 
critical of the Farm Board, especially when it 
seemed to be diverting wheat and cotton acre- 
age into corn. When the federal farm act was 
first passed, I thought that the Farm Board 
would never amount to much of anything. 
But as a matter of fact, President Hoover ap- 
pointed better men on the Farm Board than 
I expected and the board has done better 
work than I anticipated. 

I think I can write about the Farm Board 
in an impartial spirit, because no one can ac- 
euse me of being over-friendly on the one 
hand to the present administration or on the 
other hand to the organized grain trade. I 
must confess that when I read the utterances 
of some Republican politician concerning the 
Farm Board, I am inclined to criticise it quite 
severely. But on the other hand, when I read 
the unjust attacks of the grain trade press, 
I am tempted to defend the Farm Board. 

It seems to me that it is ifmportant for all 
of us to remember that the Farm Board did 
not create the present world-wide depression. 
The present administration by puttmg thru a 
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higher tariff may have had some part in mak- 
ing the depression more severe, but the Farm 
Board should not be blamed for that. The 
present depression has been brewing for a 
long time, and it is attributing too much 
power to President Hoover, the Republican 
party and the Farm Board to claim that they 
could have caused anything so serious to the 
whole world as that which has happened. True 
it is that Hoover and Mellon back in the days 
of the Harding and Coolidge administrations 
could have done a number of things which 
would have lessened in considerable measure 
the shock of the blow which has now fallen. 
The Farm Board is the victim, not the cause, 
of many of the things for which it is blamed. 

With prices as low as they now are, it is 
hard for many farmers to realize that they 
would have gone still lower if it had not been 
for the Farm Board. At the present moment ° 
the farmers of the United States have several 
hundred million dollars more money than they 
would have had if it had not been for the 
stabilization activities of the Farm Board in 
wheat and cotton. Fair-minded people know 
that this is so when they study prices of farm 
products on the world market. Of course, the 
answer of fair-minded grain trade people to 
this statement is that the story is not yet 
ended. And in this contention the grain trade 
people are probably right. The stabilization 
activities of the Farm Board which have 
helped prices so far are likely to harm prices 
from now on. No matter how gently the Farm 
Board may try to feed its 200,000,000 bushels 
of wheat into the world market, there is 
bound to be an effect on grain prices. 

The recovery from the depression is going 
to be slower because of the Farm Board’s sta- 
bilization activities. In spite of all this, I 
think the net effect of the Farm Board on 
the price situation will probably be good. 

The Farm Board is a kind of shock ab- 
sorber. But it doesn’t make any difference 
how good a shock absorber you have when you 
drive off a ten-foot bank. The Farm Board 
has necessarily been more or less powerless 
against the world-wide depression and I do 
not believe anyone can claim that it has had 
a fair trial until we have had two or three 
years of stable prices all over the world. In 
saying this I do not mean to suggest that the 
federal farm act should not be modified when 
congress meets next winter. 

During the next year it is well for level- 
headed farmers not to allow their judgment 
to be swayed too much on the one hand by the 
fiery denunciations of the grain trade or on 
the other hand by men’ who are thinking 
chiefly of the election in November of 1932. 


HAVE been much interested in how easily 

people’s nerves get on edge in times like 
these. This seems to be especially true of peo- 
ple in positions of responsibility, because, day 
after day, they have brought to their atten- 
tion cases of people in trouble whom they 
would like to help but can not. In the ease 
of farm organizations, the people at the top 
feel the rumblings of discontent underneath, 
and so it is not surprising that they become 
a little nervous. Some of the more tempera- 
mental farm organization leaders find it easy 
to sympathize with the smoldering fire under- 
neath them, and proceed to fan it into a blaze, 
hoping to use that blaze, however, to make 
other people uncomfortably hot rather than 
themselves. The conservative farm leaders try 
to sit on the lid and keep things moving along 
in what they eall a constructive manner, and 
in so doing, they oftentimes get burned. 

On the whole, it is astonishing how well the 
people are taking their trials and tribulations. 
Probably this is because they realize that 95 
per cent of the people of the world are worse 
off at the present time than they are. 

The people in positions of responsibility 
have a right to be both nervous and thought- 
ful. Just the same, the rank and file of the 
common people are still surprisingly level- 
headed and sweet-tempered. 

HENRY A. WALLACE. 
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Missourians 


Livingston County 
Men Start a Class 
in Testing Samples 


66 NOW your soil’’ is a 
kK popular slogan these 
days. In a soil area 

where limestone and _ phos- 
phate shortages are rather 
common, intensive testing of 


the soils of a farm to find the 
varying needs of different 
fields and parts of fields is a 
profitable practice. But how 
are we going to get it done? 

Of course, if we have a boy 
in the vocational agricultural 
elass at high school and we 
can get the boy and his teacher to working on 
the job, or if the county agent is an especially 
good friend, he might run 20, 30 or 40 lime- 
stone tests and half that many Bray tests for 
us. But we recognize that he can’t do that for 
every one of the 1,500 or 2,000 farms and 
farmers in the county. 

To do it ourselves seems to be the answer 
for most of us. But we are hazy in our minds 
about how to select fair samples of soil, how to 
use the material for testing and how to read 
the tests after they are made. Reading both 
limestone and phosphorus tests requires judg- 
ment and training in studying degrees of tints 
or shades in color. 

This problem of ‘‘know your soil’’ is the 
same in Missouri as in Iowa or any other of 
our corn belt states. It bothered the farmers 
of Livingston county and also their county 
agricultural advisor, E. D. MeCullom. 

Recently MeCullom started holding **soil 
testing”’ schools. A group of 20 to 25 farmers 
come in for a day’s school. Each brings a 
half-dozen samples of soil from his own farm. 
They spend the day ‘‘learning by doing,’’ 
testing their own soil samples under the direc- 
tion and guidance of the county agent. At the 
close of the day’s instruction, if they so de- 
sire, they can buy a set of the necessary tools 
and solutions for $1 to complete the job of 


Why Tax Reform Failed 


Farmers in Livingston county, 


Missouri, 


testing for acidity and phosphorus shortages. 
MeCullom expects to hold such testing schools 
whenever and wherever enough farmers in his 
county ask it. I am struck by the soundness 
and value of this educational project. 


Creeps for Calves 


North-eentral Missouri is a beef cattle 
country—perhaps I had better say a ‘‘beef, 
cow and ealf’’ country. Shipping in of feed- 
ers is not a general practice, but followed by 
some operators whose farms are all or largely 
composed of river bottom land. 

Utilizing the large area of blue grass pas- 
ture so it will bring a decent return is a real 
problem in this region. Up to thirty years 
ago, production of two and _ three-year-old 
steers was the prevailing practice over much 
of this region. Some steers were sent to mar- 
ket directly off grass; others were given a 
corn finish. 

When baby beef production, involving mar- 
keting of calves from 15 to 21 months old, 
eame in, this area almost universally became 
a baby beef country. Twelve and fourteen 
years ago this summer I visited 50 or 60 baby 
beef producers in this area and on south to 
the Missouri river. At that time I, who had 
thought that Iowa led in everything connect- 


SP ever had no legislature By SENATOR ponents opportunity to do effec- 
ever had a clearer mandate tive work against the proposal. 
from the people to revise the SCRIBBLE Yet another reason was the su- 
tax system than the forty-fourth perior strategy of the opponents 
general assembly. Taxation was the issue and their lobbyists. The bad feeling between 


both in the primary campaign and the gen- 
eral election, and in each case the governor- 
ship was won by the proponent of a general 
tax revision looking toward the relief of gen- 
eral property by the enactment of an income 
tax. The Republican party platform carried 
an endorsement of such a tax revision pro- 
gram. But in spite of all this the only meas- 
ure producing new revenue to replace prop- 
erty taxes was an increase in the inheritance 
tax which may produce an additional million 
dollars yearly. 

The first reason for the tax revision failure 
was the lack of a favorable senate majority. 
The reason for this unfavorable senate major- 
ity seems to have been that the voters gave less 
attention to the attitude of their candidates 
for the legislature than they gave to the gov- 
ernorship. Many districts which gave large 
majorities for Turner elected men to the leg- 
islature who were opposed to his program of 
tax reform. This was a fatal error as it is the 
legislature and not the governor that makes 
the laws. 

Another reason for the failure of tax revi- 
sion was the mistakes of its friends. Over-con- 
fidence prevailed and the measures for tax 
reform were not pushed in the early part of 
the session when the enactment of an income 
tax was taken for granted by the public. This 
delay until after the spring recess gave op- 





senate and house was called into play to de- 
feat the measures. ‘‘No income tax without 
the county assessor,’’ said a small balance of 
power in the senate. The income tax bill was 
deferred in the senate until the house had eon- 
sidered the county assessor bill, which the 
house defeated with the aid of the same forces 
which later succeeded m attaching it to the 
income tax bill in the senate as an amend- 
ment. When the income tax bill eame back to 
the house with the assessor amendment at- 
tached, the house refused to coneur in the 
amendment which under a strict interpreta- 
tion of the rules could not again be considered 
as it had been once defeated in the house. 
This action sent the bill to a conference com- 
mittee. 


Strategy by Opponents 


It was here that the real strategy of the op- 
ponents of the income tax appeared. Under 
the rules a majority of the members of a con- 
ference committee from each house must sign 
the report. Four conference committees were 
appointed, none of which could agree for the 
reason, as reported by Representative Hop- 
kins, who served on one of the committees, 
that the senate members on the committee 
were opposed to tax revision in any form. 
Senator C. F. Clark, of Cedar Rapids, stated 


learning how to test soil samples. 









Study Soils 


Jay Whitson Sees 
More Creep Feed- 
ing of Baby Beeves 


ed with beef eattle and _ its 
feeding, marvelled at the 
cellence of the cow herds, th 
uniformity of the calves 0; 
feed and the number of m 
ket-topping and near market 
topping cattle (mostly } 
beef) that were going to ¢ 
eago out of this area. [ ca) 
back to Iowa in 1919 
vineed that these norther 
Missouri cattle men were pro 
ducing high grade baby bee 
more economically and prof- 
itably than Iowa eattle raisers who were try 
ing to produce baby beeves which would + 
the market. 

When I got back to Livingston and Grundy 


counties a few weeks ago, among my first 
questions was whether these counties were 


still as strong for baby beef production as 
ever. It appears that they are still leading the 
procession. County Agent J. W. Morris, at 
Trenton, said that he personally knew of more 
than 1,000 beef calves that were pushed along 
by creep feeding while nursing their mothers. 
Most of the, Iowa baby beef ‘producers have 
not yet gone farther than to talk about ereep 
feeding or listen to some one else talk about 
it. I was interested in getting the opinion of 
farmers and county agents in this area where 
creep feeding of calves is a common practice 
as to the merits and demerits of this plan. | 
believe that every one of eight or nine with 
whom I discussed this question agreed that 
with early calves (February was preferred) 
creep feeding and marketing at 600 to 800 
pounds in weight when the ealves were nine 
to twelve months of age, was almost more 
profitable than feeding no grain till weaning 
time. These beef producers seem rather gen- 
erally to favor creeps for early calves and fin- 
ishing out of late calves on pasture and grain 
the next summer, 


Iowa Legislator 
Describes Defeat 


of Income Tax 


in an explanation of his vote on the Carroll 
motion, mentioned below, that the senate con- 
frerees were ‘‘hand picked’’ in violation of 
senate rules. One paragraph from the sena- 
tor’s statement, as printed in the senate jour- 
nal, follows: 

““A fourth conference committee was ap- 
pointed during the closing hours of the ses- 
sion. It was a ‘hand-picked’ committee like 
the others and had little time for deliberation. 
This unfairness in the selection of conference 
committees, this deliberate violation of the 
senate rules by its presiding officer, prevent- 
ed consideration by the legislature of the most 
important, the most needed, measures for tax 
reform. In my opinion this was planned and 
carried out for the benefit of those selfish in- 
terests in the state that now enjoy immunity 
or advantage under our present antiquated 
taxation laws.’’ 

When it became evident that no conference 
committee would be appointed which could 
agree, income tax advocates in the senate 
sought to foree the issue. Senator Carroll 
moved that another committee be appointed 
and requested to report back the income tax 
bill without the county assessor amendment. 
The roll call on this motion is probably th 
best indication of the real senate line-up for 
and against the income tax. Those voting for 
the motion, which would have allowed the 
senate to consider the income tax alone, were 
22—Anderson, Bissell, Carroll, Christophel, 
Clark of Cerro Gordo, Clark of Linn, Coyken- 
dall, Doran, Gunderson, Hill, Knudson, Lang- 
fitt, Leonard, Lowe, MacDonald, Moen, My: 
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ers, Patterson, Quirk, Ritchie, Stanley and 
White. 

Those voting against were: Baird, Beatty, 
Bennett, Benson, Blackford, Booth, Carden, 
Clark of Marion, Clearman, Cochrane, Cole, 
Cooney, Frailey, Hager, Hicklin, Ickis, Irwin, 
Kent, Kimberly, Klemme, McLeland, Rigby, 
Stevens, Stoddard, Tabor, Topping, Wenner, 
Wilson. 

Earlier in the session the senate had ap- 
proved House File No. 2 after amending the 
pill to provide that the exemptions of the fed- 
eral income tax be used and by attaching the 
whole county assessor bill as an amendment. 
(House File No. 2 as amended and passed by 
the senate provided for a tax of 1 per cent on 
the first two thousand dollars of taxable or 
net income or any part thereof; 2 per cent on 
the third and fourth thousand or any part 
thereof; 3 per cent on the fifth and sixth 
thousand or any part thereof; 4 per cent on 
the seventh and eighth thousand, and 5 per 
cent on any amount in excess of eight thou- 


One morning I climbed into a 
huge Ford plane on a soggy field in 
Santiago, Chile. The three roaring 
motors were tuning up, the three 
slashing propellers were whirring in the 
air, the ten fellow-passengers were waving 
goodby to their friends, the two pilots were 
opening their throttles a little wider still 
and we slid off into space, leaving the earth 
below us. Snow-capped mountains loomed 
ahead. A few minutes later we were look- 
ing down upon those very 


sand. Single persons were allowed $500 de- 
duction for each dependent; married persons, 
$400 for each dependent.) The vote of 29 to 
21 indicates the close battle that took place. 

Those who voted for the bill were: Ander- 
son, Bennett, Bissell, Carroll, Christophel, 
Clark of Cerro Gordo, Clark of Linn, Clark of 
Marion, Coykendall, Gunderson, Hager, Hick- 
lin, Hill, Kent, Knudson, Langfitt, Leonard, 
Lowe, MacDonald, MecLeland, Moen, Myers, 
Patterson, Quirk, Rigby, Ritchie, Stanley, 
Wenner and White. 

Those who voted against the measure were 
Baird, Beatty, Benson, Blackford, Booth,Car- 
den, Clearman, Cochrane, Cole, Cooney, Do- 
ran, Frailey, Ickis, Irwin, Kimberly, Klemme, 
Stevens, Stoddard, Tabor, Topping, Wilson. 

At that time the house had already consid- 
ered the county assessor bill and had turned 
it down with a vote of 65 to 41. There had 
existed a feeling that if the assessor bill did 
not pass in the house, the income tax bill 
would not pass in the senate. Thus it was felt 


On the Trail of 


a Conqueror 


By FRANCIS A. FLOOD 
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that some representatives’ votes against the 
assessor bill were motivated by a desire to 
cause the income tax bill to be eliminated in 
the senate. Later, it was said that senatorial 
groups engineered the inclusion of the asses- 
sor bill as an amendment on the income tax 
with the expectation that the house in turn 
would reject the latter because of the former, 
thereby invalidating the entire tax reform 
program. 

For the third time in the past twenty years 
an extensive agitation for tax reform in Iowa 
has failed to produce results. The encourag- 
ing thing is that at this time the defeat was by 
a very narrow margin. The general publie is 
coming to accept the conclusion that the own- 
ership of property is no longer the measure of 
one’s ability to pay taxes, or the measure of 
one’s responsibility for the support of the 
state. This would indicate that the property 
tax as a main reliance for revenue will even- 
tually be displaced in Iowa, and the first step 
toward that end is not far in the future. 


melted their carved ornaments into 
slabs of raw gold for himself and 
his men and he goes down in history 
as the man who conquered Peru. 
I browsed about among these historie ruins 
for several days and then took the train 
for Peru, the famous City of the Kings. 
Lima had been built by this same Pizarro 
and established as his capital, the capital 
of his empire he had built on the skeletons 
of so many thousands of conquered In- 
dians. And the bones of this 





same Pizarro now lie in state 





peaks. More and _ higher 
mountains were on ahead, the 
snow coming far down their 
rocky sides. We looked com- 
fortably down on them as a 
soaring hawk looks down on a 
hillside field. 

And then the desert! For 
nearly 1,000 miles we flew, 
eovering in a day the dis- 
tances of sand that it had 
taken Jim and me a month to 
cover on our motoreyeles in 
the Sahara. I laughed at the 
desert. I spat down upon its 
sun-baked face and only re- 
gretted that its fierce ally, 
the sun, would never allow 
my spittle to reach the 








in the great cathedral of 
Lima. I saw the figure of the 
conqueror of Peru, and the 
guide showed me the place be- 
tween Pizarre’s ribs where 
the knife of an enemy had fi- 
nally found its mark, bring- 
ing to a close the career of 
the eradieator of the tribe of 
Inea Indians. 

I happened to arrive in 
Lima on one of their national 
holidays and the big celebra- 
tion was on. I lined up with 
the throngs of Peruvians 
along the sidewalks to wateh 
the parade go by. Here came 
the president of Peru, in his 














ground. We landed twice at 





automobile, a little group of 





little desert-bitten towns and 

finally at evening we came to Antofagasta 
and stopped there for the night. Next morn- 
ing | boarded a smaller plane and flew a few 
hundred miles farther, this time toward the 
interior, and stopped at one of the big nitrate 
plants for the rest of the day. There we were, 
in an American-made city, in the midst of a 
Sheer desert, more than 10,000 people com- 
fortably housed and employed, and not a drop 
of water within hundreds of miles except 
what was piped in from the mountains 200 
miles away. The people carefully watered lit- 
tle flower pots of green grass, the only green 
thing they eould have. 

A day or two later I went on to one of the 
huge copper mining plants in this same desert 
region of Chile. There I alternately froze by 
night and sweltered by day in that high alti- 
tude in the tropies. 


Starts for Home 


And then one morning I started home via 
Bolivia and Peru, which means a long way 
home. For a whole day and two long, cold 
nights, I rode the struggling little train that 
labored up the Andes mountains. Finally one 
evening we topped the erest, which gave us a 
view of La Paz, capital city of Bolivia. There 
it lay, the highest capital city in the world, 
almost exaetly as high as Pikes Peak. 

Then I went on to Cuzco, Peru, home of the 
famous Temple of the Sun, built there by the 
Inca Indians hundreds of years ago. I saw 
the miles and miles of huge stone walls, the 
vast fortresses and beautiful temples erected 
by these great Indians and despoiled by the 
conquering Spaniards. Some of these great 
walls were 30 or 40 feet high, laid of stones 
Weighing 30 tons each, or more. No one knows 


A street scene in Cuzco, Peru. 

how those Indians brought the stones from the 
surrounding mountain sides. They had no 
horses, no machinery of any kind, and yet 
these stones are fitted into their places in the 
walls as nicely as any cabinet maker could 
mortise in blocks of wood. They are odd- 
shaped stones and yet they fit as perfectly as 
tho they were square. 

These Inea Indians, 400 and 
more, had developed an able system of gov- 
ernment, including courts of Justice and ap- 
peals. They divided their land among them- 
selves each year to prevent some from amass- 
ing too much wealth at the expense of the 
weaker ones. Labor had first to be done on 
the farms of the widows and unfortunate in 
the neighborhood before one could attend to 
his own work. They had elaborate systems of 
irrigation with huge canals running thru the 
mountains. Their great temples were some- 
times paved with planks of solid gold, and 
golden ornaments of every kind adorned their 
walls. Then the Spaniards came and not only 
raped the temples and buildings of the rich- 
ness of this Indian art but despoiled the peo- 
ples themselves and completely ruined the 
highest developed Indians in America. 

This town of Cuzco had been the capital 
city of the Inea empire and here had lived the 
famous Inea kings, the children of the Sun. 
Here had come the Spanish conqueror, Pi- 
zarro, the bloodiest and most ruthless of all 
the land pirates of Spain. He had charged 
the mobs of Indians with his armored horses 
and men and mowed them down by the thou- 
sands with his great broad swords and battle 
axes. He had betrayed their Inca king, he had 
ruined the temples and the people, he had 


years ago 


Boy Scouts in military forma- 
tion just behind. Far behind eame the army. 
I asked the reason for this old eustom. 

The Peruvian laughed at me. ‘‘ You don’t 
know much about things down here in Peru,”’ 
he told me. ‘‘The president here is afraid of 
his army. He has been president so long he 
knows it is about time for him to be run out 
of the country, about time for his army to 
revolt. He wouldn't get within three or four 
blocks of his army for anything!”’ 

And it must have been true. Within a week 
after I left Lima that same army did revolt 
and it threw that same president out of the 
country in disgrace and put a new one in. 
And sinee that has happened, within the last 
month or two, Peru has had at least two more 
revolutions. 


Home Again—Gone Again 


I left Peru by way of Lima, on the S. 38. 
Santa Barbara, and sailed for home by way 
of the Panama canal, the Gulf of Mexico, the 
Atlantic ocean and New York. I had been 
down the east coast of South America, crossed 
the continent and returned by way of the 
west. I had seen a little of our great neighbor 
to the south—and was glad to be home again. 
No matter where I go or how long or short a 
time I stay, I come back home more firmly 
convinced each time that the United States 
of America is the best place in the world to 
live. I shall probably travel some more, prob- 
ably keep it up until I die, but I never expect 
to find a country to beat our own. 

Editor’s Note—Since the above was writ- 
ten, we have word that Mr. Flood is off on an- 
other trip. This time he will visit Australia, 
Borneo, other South Sea islands, and possibly 
will touch China on his return voyage. 





: HOLLAND'S _ story 
started us off on a new 
tack in our effort to find 
Fred Anderson’s wife, who had dis- 
appeared mysteriously during thresh- 
ing. Fred suspected Emil. Sanborn, 
but we hadn’t found out anything ex- 
cept that Emil had the reputation of 
being a bootlegger and once had 
waited tables at the Sanitary Lunch, 
a road house near Eagleville. Then 
one day Jim Holland, a farmer, told 
me of roisterous night parties at the 
Sanitary. When I next saw Sheriff 
Pete Madson, I was ready to tell what 
I had heard. 


ETE was a good listener but he 

never said a thing in reply to my 
story. Instead he got up when I fin- 
ished and looked at his watch, filled 
his pipe and then came over and sat 
down again. 

“Funny,” he laughed, “how us great 
men get the same news all at once. 
I had a visitor today from Point Rap- 
ids, the federal man, and he told mea 
lot of things. Well, Bill, if you stick 
around about another hour, I’ll show 
you some fun. There’s a carload of 
the “prohis’ coming over and we’re 
going to block that highway. You can 
come along, I think, if you want to— 
what you say?” 

“Fine!” I told him, “but I gotta get 
home and change my clothes if I’m 
going out for the night.” 

“All right, me boy, but mum’s the 
word. This probably will be an all- 
night shift, tho, so don’t expect to 
get home early.” 

Good, I told myself. Here’s some 
excitement. Maybe a story. And I 
wasn’t long in shifting into a flannel 
shirt and pulling out the old sheep- 
skin coat. 

Soon I was back at the sheriff's of- 
fice. Pete was alone, smoking, when 
I went in. He had told me his assist- 
ants would not be along till fairly 
late. They didn’t want to be seen in 
town so as to give anyone a tip-off. 

It was quite a while before the 
Point Rapids crew arrived. There 
were four of them and they came in 
two high-powered cars. Pete intro- 
duced me to them and assured the 
leader, Atkins, I was O. K. That in- 
dividual kidded me and was a good 
fellow, I could see. Atkins introduced 
his assistants and explained the plan. 
It was simple enough. They were 
going out on the highway north of 
the Sanitary road house and put 
ropes across the road. One car would 
be headed one direction and the oth- 
er the opposite, and all automobiles 
coming from either north or south 
were to be stopped. Pete produced 
the necessary search warrants, which 
he said might help, if anyone object- 
ed, and a checkup showed we had in 
the two cars enough shotguns and 
shells to have stopped a small army. 
It was still early so I decided to take 
it easy until they were ready to start. 
This was going to be a big night. 


ETE was busy explaining to At- 

kins what I had told him about 
the back road passageway, and At- 
kins didn’t seem much surprised. I 
wondered if he had known about it 
before, and relt a bit disappointed. 
But a little later I got a renewed 
kick when Atkins told his assistants 
that maybe it would be well to go up 
above the township road and lay 
their trap. 

“Say!” I told them, “why don’t you 
put one crew up the main road and 
then let the other crowd go back on 
the township road? If there’s anyone 
‘coming north they might take that 
back road and again if anyone comes 
south and wants to get away they 
might turn into the east thinking 
they could escape.” 

“Good enough!” Pete exclaimed. 
“Bill, you’ll be a detective yet. Now, 
just to make this thing legal, I’m go- 
ing to swear you in right now as a 
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deputy. Put up your hand.” 
I did and Pete made the 
customary statements which 
authorized me to help him. Well, it 


was nearly eleven then, so Atkins - 


guessed it was starting time. So we 
loaded up and were off for the place 
where the watch was 
to hold forth. It was 


about the darkest 
night you could im- 
agine. Wasn’t too 
warm, either, and 


being mid-week, 
there wasn’t any traf- 
fic to speak of. The 
two automobiles 
spread out, traveling 
a mile apart, and 
when we approached 
the spot where the 
trap was to be laid, 
lights were turned 
off and we proceeded 
quietly. When we 
got to the road a mile 


south of the Sani- 
tary, Atkins turned 
west and _ went 
around that place, 
but came back onto 


the highway via the 
township road from 
the west and then we 
held a_ conference. 
Atkins was sure 
there was going to be , 








Brown Mule Preferred 


A Story of Bootlegging and Amateur Detectives 


background. The cars were run off 
the highway at the west and a big 
rope they had in one of the cars was 
stretched across the road and at- 
tached to a tree on one side and a 
corner post on the other. A white 
board with a red target was hung in 
the center so that 
cars coming from 
each direction could 
see it. “That will 
stop ’em,” Atkins 
said, “and if it does 
not—well, this will,” 
and he patted- his 
sawed-off shotgun. 
He instructed his as- 
sistants’ what to do 
and we started our 
waiting game. 

It wasn’t long be- 
fore a car came 
along. A young farm- 
er and his girl—and 
both of them were 
scared when Atkins 
stepped out and they 


saw the shotgun. I 
think that fellow 
thought he was held 
up for sure. But 
they passed along 
and we had a good 
laugh after they 
were gone. Next 


came a peddler. He 
seemed to enjoy the 


a truck or two come sensation and _ invit- 
from .the north that ed the raiders to 
night. He said he “Jim Holland told me.” look thru the back 
had inside informa- of his car. ‘Boys,” 
tion to that effect. Perhaps if we he told us, “I’ve looked back there 


made a trap right at the corner we 
could get the crews stopped easiest 
and at the same time keep in the 


The tuberculin test 
and its effects seem 
to be nominated as 
one main subject for debate among 
farmers this summer. Noah H. Wid- 
mer, of Crawfordsville, Washington 
county, Iowa, returns to the subject 
of our report of the farm crowd at 
the state house: 

“I would like to know who reported 
that there were only 2,000 farmers 
at the State House. I was there and 
I know that there were between 4,000 
and 5,000 farmers there that day. 
Your paper is just like some’ more. 


You want to make it as small as 
you dare.” 
Counting a crowd isn’t an exact 


science. We got estimates from sev- 
tral observers; they varied between 
1,500 and 2,500; we split the differ- 
ence in our report. 

Another indignant subscriber is C. 


H. Lucas of Sperry, Des Moines 
county, Iowa. He writes: 
Stirred Up Comment 
“In this article (about the T. B. 


test) are a number of things written 
which have stirred up a great deal 
of comment from all of your farmer 
subscribers. We feel you have insult- 
ed us in many ways. Did you stop 
to think what affect this untruthful 
write-up might have had on us farm- 
ers who are fighting for a better 
government and equal rights?” 

We are sorry that some readers 
feel that unless we agree with them, 
we are insulting them. How many 
readers, incidentally, .would like a 
paper that tried to agree with every- 
body on everything? 

Some one who. signs himself 
“Buena Vista Committee” makes this 
objection. 

“Some big bugs who are for it are 
advertising in papers and over the 
radio too that Buena Vista county is 
100 per cent T. B. tested. That may 
all be, but it is not because the com- 
mon laboring farmer wanted it done. 
It is because the big bugs passed the 


a lot of times hopin’ to find some- 
thing. I'll go fifty-fifty. Help your- 
selves.’ 


Voice of the Farm 


Some Opinions on Test 
for Bovine Tuberculosis 


law and enforced it thru the Su- 
preme Court without a fair deal to 
the farmer. I venture to say had the 
farmer been given a square deal and 
a chance to vote on this, it never 
would have become a law.” 

Ivan Hummer of Johnston county 
seems to feel that the injection of 


tuberculin causes’ abortion. He 
writes: 
“A week or so later (after the 


test had been given) I had two cows 
give birth to two matured dead 
calves and later one cow had a calf 
with no hair on I told the 
veterinarian [ didn’t want my herd 
tested, but he said, ‘No difference; 
you must.’ Now I have this abortion 
on my place and will have it to fight 
for years, at my own expense.” 
From Henry county, Iowa, comes 
Harry L. Johnston to report: 
“The T. B. test is at best very, 
very unreliable, as most of us have 
found after several tests, altho most 
of us were in favor of it at first thru 
misrepresentation to us We 
farmers have been very mum so far, 
but we are going to put up some real 
opposition from now on. You will 
probably think I am some old fogy, 
who would know nothing of modern 
methods, and yet I am but 30 years 
old and possess a decent education. 
I live in one of the up-to-date sections 
of the state, have lived on the farm 
most of my life and know farm prob- 
lems. If you expect to receive our 
future support you had better wake 
up, in other words line up with the 
dirt farmers and forget about the 
Ames crowd. 
“You may publish this, but of 
course you do not print this kind.” 
Careless and brutal veterinarians 


After he had gone, I asked Atkins 
this question: “Say! Supposin’ that 
fellow stops down the line at that 
eating house and peddles the news 
you’re up here. What’s to prevent 
them from telephoning and Spoiling 
your raid?” 

“Oh! we got that fixed. Their telo- 
phone line’s on the bum tonight, | 
fixed it with the phone company to 
have it ‘out of order’.” 

Just then we heard a rumble in the 
distance. Up the road we could see a 
pair of dim lights. We all listeneq 
eagerly and began to feel like here 
was a chance to test our mettle. The 
truck seemed to come slowly. Atkins 
spoke - quietly to Madson and they 
raised their guns as if they meant 
business. On came the truck. As it 
got fairly near to us we could hear 
the brakes squeal and the lumbering 
load slowed down. Then it loomed up 
in front of us and came to a halt be. 
fore the sign. 

“Well, wot the h— is the idea?” 
came a voice from the cab. 

I could hear hogs squealing now. 

But Atkins was up on the truck on 
one side and his assistant was on 
the other side. It was Pete who broke 
the silence that seemed to be plenty 
long. 

“Nothing, boys. Just looking vou 
over tonight. Hope you won't mind 
All right, George?” 

Atkins said it was and the rope 
was lowered and the truck went lum 
bering off in a cloud of dust and pro- 
fanity. 

“They didn’t take to being stopped,” 
Atkins musingly suggested. “Well 
it’s a tough game to have to hold up 
folks this way, but it’s the only way 
we get ’em.” 

Just then we saw lights to 
north, bright ones and coming pretty 
fast. 

“Watch yourselves,” boys,” Atkins 
warned. “All over on this side. This 
boy might not slow up. Maybe we'll 
have to resort to fireworks before 
he’ll stop.” 

(To de continued ) 


have made the test 
unpopular, charges a 
Hamilton county 
farmer, who writes us as follows: 

“The first veterinarian who came 
announced arrogantly that he ex- 
pected to get a carload of reactors 
from this community. He disliked 
cattle or feared them, perhaps both 
He was as rough as the restraining 
presence of others allowed. Our cat- 


tle were in their stanchions ready 
at- the: time appointed, which was 
hours before the veterinarian ap- 
peared. 


Ill-Mannered Tester 


“At the time for reading the test 
our cows were again waiting. He 
declared after repeatedly examining 
a number of them, that he found one 
reactor. No one else could detect 
the mark but he proceeded with the 
branding. He objected when I held 
the cow myself instead of allowing 
the use of the nose pinchers anu he 
burned her brutally and unnecessat- 
ily. Other testers have conducted 
themselves in far better manner. But 
in too many instances, especially if 
the farmer be reluctant, as an in- 
creasing number are, the manner of 


the examining veterinarian is 4 
striking example of what a little 
brief authority can do to a small 


mind or a mean nature.” 

The conviction of Mrs. George T. 
Stiefel, of Des Moines county, lowa, 
seems to have reached the boiling 
point. She writes: 

“When our time is out to 
paper, be sure you take otr name 
off the mailing list. If you think the 
‘dirty, dumb overalled farmer’ is 8° 
dumb that you can lambast them to 
your heart’s content and them pay 
you your subscription price to r ad 
the paper and make us: like it, you 
have got the wrong think. Whether 
you are childish ignorant on the T. B. 
tests or bought off, I don’t know, but 
don’t forget to stop the scandal sheet 
when our time is out.” 


your 
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PRING tonics in the form of vege- 
S tables are recommended for the 
entire family. To get the greatest 
yalue from vegetables, they must be 
fresh and the country woman who 
can pick green things from her gar- 
den before the dew has dried from 
them is lucky indeed. 

Every vegetable that is edible raw 
should be eaten so. Before using 
vegetables which form heads, such 
as lettuce, cabbage, cauliflower, kale 
and Brussels sprouts, they should be 
thoroly cleansed by soaking half an 
hour, head down, in cold, salted wa- 
ter. This brings out any insects or 
worms that may be concealed among 
the curly leaves. 

Spinach requires no end of wash- 
ing. It should be cleansed in deep 
pans of cold water until not a grain 
of sand settles in the bottom. It is 
highly valuable for its mineral con- 
tent. The best way to cook spinach 
for preserving its mineral and laxa- 
tive qualities is without water, for, 
after thoro washing, the leaves re- 
tain enough moisture for steaming. 
Put it in a saucepan over the fire; 
in ten minutes it will be tender. 
Season with two tablespoons of butter 
and one of salt and let simmer a few 
minutes before serving. Avoid over- 
cooking it. 

Different vegetables require differ- 
ent methods of boiling. Young peas 
and beans should be dropped into 
water that is boiling vigorously. For 
a few minutes the boiling process 
will be interrupted, but it should be 
set over a hot part of the stove 
where it will begin to boil again 
rapidly. 

Root vegetables and cauliflower re- 
quire gentler cooking. 

Vegetables are best cooked in an 
uncovered saucepan. Cabbage and 
onions, closely covered, are sure to 
fill the house with an unpleasant 
odor as soon as they are uncovered; 
if cooked without a lid, odors are 
scarcely noticeable. 

If boiled vegetables are to be 
drained and served “buttered” do not 
throw away the water in which they 
are cooked. It contains valuable min- 
eral content. Use this vegetable 
broth in soups, gravies and sauces. 


Green Pea Soup 

Vegetables are invaluable for mak- 
ing cream soups. My family is es- 
pecially fond of green pea soup. 

Boil one quart of peas and one 

1all onion in three pints of water. 
When soft, squeeze the vegetables 
thru a potato ricer and add the puree 
to the liquor in which they were 
boiled. Rub together one tablespoon- 
ful of flour with two tablespoonfuls 
of butter. This makes sufficient thick- 
ening. Season with two teaspoonfuls 
of salt and one-half teaspoonful of 
pepper; then add one quart of scald- 
ing hot milk. Cook ten minutes, stir- 
ring frequently. Serve with croutons. 

The outside stalks of celery, green 
beans, onions, cauliflower, spinach 
or tomatoes may often economically 
be converted into delicious cream 
soups. In this way a vegetable left- 
over is re-served. 

There is no vegetable that has a 
greater variety of nourishing uses 
than the carrot. It is crisp and ten- 
der, sweet, colorful, rich in vitamins 
and minerals (particularly iron and 
lime), and full of flavor. 

Carrots are delicious eaten raw; 
there are dozens of ways in which 
they may be cooked; combined raw 
With other raw vegetables they make 
testy as well as colorful salads, and 
they also make a lovely marmalade, 
Which is quite as delicious as that 
Made of oranges. They combine 
equally well with many vegetables in 
cooked dishes. 


Scalloped Carrots and Celery 


2 cups of diced cooked carrots 
1 cup of cut cooked celery 

2 cups of white sauce 

1 cup of shredded cheese 
Bread crumbs 


Shred the cheese with a fork, and 
add it and the bread crumbs to the 
White sauce. Stir over the fire until 
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The Homemaking 


Department 


the cheese is dis- 
solved. Add the vege- 
tables, and put into a 
greased baking dish. 
Cover with the but- 
tered crumbs, and 
bake in a hot oven 
(450 degrees F.) until the 
are brown. 


Dandelion Salad 


Select tender dandelions and soak 
in cold water, wash carefully, and 
sprinkle with salt. Let stand in a 
cool place until ready to use. To 
about one-half gallon of the leaves, 
closely packed, allow eight slices of 
bacon or ham. Fry the ham or bacon 
and remove from the pan. Add one 
tablespoonful of flour to the pan but 
do not let it brown. 

Beat two eggs with two tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar. Add one-half cupful of 
vinegar and stir until it is thick and 
smooth. Cut the dandelions into 
Pieces and stir into the hot dressing. 


crumbs 


An Exceptional Salad 


2 cups of diced white wax beans, 
cooked 

cup of chopped celery 

medium-sized onions, chopped 

4 cup of nut meats, pecans or 

English walnuts, or chopped 

cabbage instead. 

Add Thousand Island dressing, a 
half cupful of vinegar and two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar. Mix well and 
serve. 


Baked Stuffed Tomatoes 


Select six large, uniform, red to- 
matoes. Cut a slice from the top. 
With a teaspoon remove the pulp. To 
the pulp, which is allowed to par- 
tially drain, add a cupful of canned 
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New Vegetable 
Tonics to Add 


To Our Menus  °&¥ oF sreen pepper. 


or fresh corn, one me- 
dium sized onion chop- 
ped, and one-half cup- 
ful of finely diced cel- 


Season with pepper, 

salt, and a sprinkling 
of sugar. Stuff the tomatoe$ with 
the mixture, dot with butter and re- 
place the tops. Arrange in a baking 
dish and bake in a moderate oven for 
about 30 minutes. Serve hot. 


Creamed Beets 


Cook about a dozen medium-sized 
beets and when tender peel and chop 
fine. Melt one-fourth cupful of but- 
ter in a pan and place beets in this. 
Add one-half cupful of cream, one 
tablespoonful of flour, one-third cup- 
ful of vinegar, one tablespoonful of 
sugar, and salt and pepper to taste. 
Mix, cook until thick and serve hot. 
This is a delicious way to serve 
beets. 


Cabbage Au Gratin 

2 cups of boiled cabbage 

1 cup of white sauce 

Grated cheese 

Pepper and salt 

Drain the cabbage and mix it with 

the white sauce. Add pepper and 
salt. Put in a deep baking dish, 
sprinkle with grated cheese and bake 
in a hot oven until brown. 


Pepper Hash 


Remove the seeds and chop very 
fine twelve sweet red peppers, twelve 
green peppers, and twelve small on- 
ions. Add three tablespoonfuls of salt 
and allow the mixture to simmer 
slowly 10 minutes. Drain and add 
one quart of vinegar and one cup 





are on their way. 


before. 
and marmalade recipes. 





Jellies, Jams and Marmalades 


It’s almost time to hunt up the jelly glasses, get out the vreserve kettle, 
and look for the “winter spread” recipes. Jelly, jam and marmalade days 


This year you'll probably want to make more “spreads” than ever 
Perhaps you'd like our new sixteen-page booklet of jelly, jam 
You'll find some splendid recipes. 
have the booklet for six cents. Address your letters to the Homemaking 
Department, Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa. 


You may 














of brown sngar. Cook thirty minutes 
and seal in jars. 


Pea Salad 


Drain one can of peas, add two 
hard-cooked eggs and two table- 
spoons of cream cheese cut in tiny 
squares. Mix the ingredients with 
mayonnaise and chill. Serve on a let- 
tuce leaf with a dash of paprika over 
the top.—Mrs. J. W. Carter, Iroquois 
county, Illinois. 

















Country Air 
ages happened to be the day 

‘£ that Mrs. Gregg was to be in 
the county seat to help write next 
year’s home project. The friend with 
whom I always journey to county 
meetings called the night before 
with the reckless suggestion that we 
take along a bite of lunch and drive 
out to the lovely state park nearby 
for dinner and a bit of visit. 

It was a wanton idea for a couple 
of busy farm women on a Monday 
morning in early May, but too allur- 
ing to pass up. 

Of course, the morning brought its 
usual unforseen complications. I had 
to go to town to get Grandpa. This 
was the morning the m. of the h. 
ordered distilled water in the bat- 
teries and air in the tires. A neigh- 
bor sent for chick oatmeal. I forgot 
it and had to go back. In my haste 
in getting out of the car when I got 
home I tore the button off my coat. 
(Not having time to sew it on, I 
wrapped my coat about me with the 
well-known flapper’s clutch the rest 
of the day.) The school boy couldn’t 
find his garters. The small boy 
sneaked into his clothes without his 
underwear and had to be sent back to 
do the job over, and I scorched the 
raisin pie I was leaving for the men’s 
dinner. With hasty instructions to 
Florence as to general household af- 
fairs, I went forth to the meeting 
and the picnic dinner in the park. 

In town I delivered the eggs, but 
the produce man was out. I had to 
wait for my check for often one 
finds a bargain at the county seat 
and a bit of cash comes in handy. 







































































N THE meantime, my friend was 

having her own complications. Her 
husband had been using the car bat- 
tery to start the tractor, and the car 
had been refusing to start without 
being cranked. So the husband sent 
her to the garage for a service bat- 
tery. At the garage the man (after 
the way of garage men) discovered 
that the little stick or drive—that all- 
important thing in the starting ap- 
paratus—was stuck. He took it off 
with the assurance that it “would 
only take a minute” (also after the 
fashion of garage men) and after 
forty-five minutes pronounced “her” 
(the car) “O.K.” 

My friend and I met at her 
mother’s home where we politely 
squabbled over which car we'd take 
the rest of the way. My friend has 
driven a Model T so long she doesn’t 
feel extremely easy in her new gear- 
shift model. Our car is so ancient 
and voluble that it out-clatters even 
my friend and me—who have per- 
fected that fine art of both being 
able to talk at once yet neither losing 
the thread of the other’s discourse. 
Besides I’d recently had my own 
troubles with that little stick in the 
starter. We finally decided on the 
car carrying the most insurance, 
which proved to be my friend’s. 

A good hour late we barged into 
the meeting, consoled by the fact 
that one board member got in later 
than we did—after she’d made a 
final breathless dash across the 
street to leave a horse collar at the 
harness shop for repair. 


IKE a couple of small children my 
friend and I thought surrepti- 
tiously of our bites of lunch and our 
anticipated hour of leisure in the 
lovely, lovely natural park nearby. 
The meeting being only a half-day ses- 
(Continued on page 11) 
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to Come 
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Northwest 


























































ALLACES’ FARM- 

ER and IOWA 
HOMESTEAD extends 
you a_ personal invi- 
tation to join the happy 
crowd that will go to 
see the Northwest’s 
Wonderlands this sum- 
mer. Come and see the 
glories that have made 
the scenic Northwest 
and Canada f'amous 
beauty spots. Visit glo- 
rious Jasper National 
Park, wonderful Glacier 
National Park and Rainier National Park. See the great 
cities of the Pacific Northwest. Join the happy crowd 
going on this tour . . . the greatest travel vacation ever 
offered at so low a cost. 


Wallaces’ Farmer 


Iowa Homestead 
Summer Tour 
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WALLACE S' FARMER and (OUR 
1OWA HOMESTEAD 


& 


You actually travel 5,500 miles on this marvelous tour of 
sight-seeing and education. You are taken into the very midst 
of giant mountain ranges, great forests, crystal lakes, thunder- 
ing waterfalls . . . the most beautiful scenery of North America. 
You visit in all the great cities along the route. Auto side trips 
at nearly every stop add to the thrill of each day. And remem- 
ber, one low cost pays for everything. You can almost leave 
your pocketbook at home. 


Mail the Coupon Now! 


A booklet of complete information will be sent you when you 
send in this coupon. It contains the low cost rates; contains 
actual photographs of many places visited; gives the day by 
day travel route. It’s free. Send for your copy today! Then 
get together with your friends and neighbors and plan a party 
+P ca together. Tour starts August 10th. Mail the coupon 
oday! 





JOHN P. WALLACE, Publisher, 
Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Please send me your free booklet telling all about the Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead Tour. 
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Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 


| 





Jesus Crucified 

(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for June 7, 1931. Luke, 23. 
Printed—Luke, 23:33-46.) 

“And when they came unto the 
place called the skull, there they cru- 
cified him, and the malefactors, one 
on the right hand, and the other one 
on the left. (34) And Jesus said, Fa- 
ther, forgive them for they know not 
what they do. And parting his gar- 
ments among them, they cast lots. 
(35) And the people stood beholding. 
And the rulers also scoffed at him, 
saying, He saved 
others; let him save 


a | 


cross of the Son of God. He is a yer, 
mean man who in the hour of his tri- 
umph gloats over his fallen foe, and 
an unspeakably mean man who bru- 
tally taunts the victim of his own 
cruelty. On this occasion some said 
in derision: “Thou that destroyest 
the temple and buildest it again iy 
three days, save-thyself and come 
down from the cross.” Others said: 
“If thou be the son of God, prove it 


by coming down from the eross.” 
Still others: “He saved others: let 
him save himself.” Others again 


Come down from the cross and we 
will believe thou art 





himself, if this isthe 
Christ of God, his 
chosen. (36) And the 
soldiers also modcked 
him, coming to him, 
offering him _ vine- 
gar, (37) and saying, 
If thou art the king 
of the Jews, save 
thyself. (38) And 
there was also a su- 
perscription over 
him, THIS IS THE 
KING OF THE 
JEWS. (39) And one 
of the malefactors 
that were hanged 
railed on him, say- 
ing, Art not thou the 
Christ? save thyself 





The expositions of the 


sy the Christ. Natural. 
ly, the Roman sol- 
diers would follow 
the example of the 
Jewish rulers and 
join in the derision 
and mockery, 
ing Him vinegar or 
sour wine, the com- 
mon beverage of th 
country, and saying 
“Tf thou art the King 
of the Jews, save 
thyself.” 

One of the male- 
factors in derision 
and scorn said, “Art 
thou not the Christ? 
Save thyself and us.” 
The other, in a no- 
bler spirit and in his 


oftter- 


he 


Sab- 


bath School Lessons are as 
and us. (40) But the they were made originally great physical an- 
th swered. and by “Uncle Henry,” except ist ebuke hi 
other answered, anc for such slight changes as guish, rebuked his 


rebuking him said, 
Dost thou not even 
fear God, seeing thou 


son text. 


are occasionally made neces- 
sary by additions to the les- 


fellow, saying, “Dost 
thou not even fear 
God, seeing thou art 





art in the same con- o 
demnation? (41) 
And we indeed justly; 
the due reward of our deeds; 
man has done nothing amiss. (42) 
And he said, Jesus, remember me 
when thou comest in thy kingdom. 
(43) And he said unto him, Verily I 
say unto thee, Today shalt thou be 
with me in paradise. (44) And it 
was now about the sixth hour, and a 
darkness came over the whole land 
until the ninth hour, (45) the sun’s 
light failing: and the veil of the 
temple was rent in the midst. (46) 
And Jesus, crying with a loud voice, 


for we receive 
but this 


said, Father, into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit: and having said 


this, he gave up the ghost.” 





The supreme greatness of the truly 
great soul is never revealed except 
under adversity. The infinite great- 
ness of Jesus of Nazareth was never 
fully revealed until He was led to the 
cross on Calvary. Unutterable as 
were His sufferings, He could turn 
and say to the weeping multitude 
that followed Him: “Daughters of 
Jerusalem, weep not for me, but weep 
for yourselves and for your chil- 
dren.” (Luke, 23: 27-28.) 

It seems to have been the custom 
of the Romans to give those crucified 
an opiate to numb their sense of the 
horrible pain; and so we read: “And 
they offered him wine mingled with 
myrrh, or gall; but he received it 
not.” He wished to meet His God 
with all His senses in active exercise. 
It seems to us that it would be a 
good thing in these modern days if 
doctors would allow the dying to do 
as Jesus did: meet the great crisis of 
every human life fully awake. 

As the cruel spikes were driven 
thru His hands and feet, He prayed 
for His enemies, “Father, forgive 
them; for they know not what they 
do,” a prayer that was answered sub- 
limely fifty days afterward at Pen- 
tecost, when five thousand, many of 
whom assented to or shared in His 
death, were converted to the faith. 
(Acts, 3:13-15.) 


Nor does the innate meanness of a 
depraved soul ever come out so plain- 
ly as in the hour of brutal triumph. 
The most depraved and brutal traits 
of humanity 


were revealed at the 


> in the same condem- 
nation? And we in- 
deed justly; for we receive the due 
reward of our deeds; but this man 
hath done nothing amiss.” And then 
turning to Jesus with a faith more 
sublime than anything heretofore re- 
corded, said: “Jesus, remember me 
when thou comest in thy kingdom.” 
To him Jesus uttered the second of 
the seven words or sentences from 
the cross: “Today shalt thou be 
with me in paradise.” 

While this mockery was going on, 
they were putting up the superscrip- 
tion in letters of Greek, Latin, and 
Hebrew, the three great world lan- 
guages then, giving as the title of the 
crucified, “Jesus of Nazareth, King 
of the Jews.” (John, 19:19.) Herein 
lay Pilate’s revenge. He proclaimed 
the man coming from an obscure vil- 
lage as their king. Alarmed and an- 
gry, they begged him to change it to 
the effect that He claimed to be King 
of the Jews; but, smarting under his 
conscience, knowing he had done a 
cruel thing and knowing they had 
forced him to it, he answered: “What 
I have written I have written.” It 
must stand as it is. 

And now the strangest of all things 
occurred: It began to grow dark. At 
first it seemed a passing cloud, but a 
strange, unearthly darkness began to 
settle down over Jerusalem, and the 
seoffing of the priests and the rabbis 
gave way to alarm. Looking thru the 
gathering gloom, Jesus sees one, and 
only one, of His disciples supporting 
His agonized mother as she gazes 
with feeling unutterable on the scene, 
and says, “Woman, behold, thy son!” 
and to the beloved disciple, “Behold, 
thy mother!” And from that hour to 
the day of her death Mary had a 
home with John, the son of Zebedee 
More and more dense became the aw 
ful darkness. Rage gave way to ter 
ror; nothing like this had ever 0 
curred before. Out of the darkness 
eame a voioce, “Eloi, Eloi, lama s@ 
bachthani?” It was not Greek, but 
the tongue of the common people— 
the language of His childhood, t 
which he had turned, as we all do in 
moments of deepest emotion—and it 
terpreted is, “My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?” “Behold, be 
calleth Elijah,” said one, Another, 
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touched with pity for the sufferer, 
ran and filled a sponge with vinegar 
and gave Him to drink. He had re- 
fused the drugged wine, but did not 
now refuse the-cooling drink to slake 
that awful thrist. Another said, “Let 
pe; let us see whether Elijah com- 
eth to take him dowm” What this 
cry meant in all its fullness is not 
given to mortal man to know. It is 
enough for us to know that in this 
hour Jesus felt that He was forsaken 
of His God, and that He, the Son of 
God, planted Himself on the same 
ground on which the believer must 
plant himself, on his faith in his 
God, even tho he may seem to be for- 
saken. Job felt the same way when 
he said, “Though he slay me, yet will 
I trust in him.” 

The cloud passed from His soul, as 
it did in the temple in the presence 
of the Greeks, and as it did the 
night before in Gethsemane, and with 
a loud voice, the voice of the vic- 
tor, Jesus cried, “It is finished”; and 
then, I imagine more quietly, came 
the words, “Father, into thy hands I 
commend my spirit.”” Then once more 
there was a cry of mortal anguish, 
and His head sank. (John, 19:30.) 
He was dead, and as He died there 
came an earthquake, the rocks were 
rent in pieces by its force, the stones 
were rolled away from the sepul- 
chers. 

The centurion in charge halted as 
he passed the cross when -he heard 
this loud death cry, and, fixing his 
gaze upon the victim, he saw the 
change pass over Him and His head 
suddenly sink. He had likely attend- 
ed many crucifixions, but never saw 
the like of this. He felt that there 
was something mysterious about it, 
and joining with it all that he had 
seen and heard before concerning 
this Man, he said: “Certainly this 
was a righteous man.” 

We can well imagine the conster- 
nation that must have followed this 
three hours of unnatural darkness, 
and the quick revulsion of feeling 
that occurred. Now that the awful 
deed was done and the solid earth 
was in a tremor, and the sun hiding 
itself lest it should look upon the 
awful sight, the people who came to 
witness the crucifixion, as men go to- 
day to see horrible things, smote up- 
on their breasts and returned, silent- 
ly, thoughtfully, realizing that this 
was a crisis in the events as well 
as in their own lives. With differ- 
ent feelings and yet with unutterable 
awe, stood afar off His friends and 
acquaintances and the women who 
followed Him from Galilee, beholding 
these things, but not understanding 
their meaning. 

It was now growing late and the 
Pharisees could not endure the 
thought that the bodies should hang 
on the crosses on the Sabbath, one of 
the most sacred at that. They there- 
fore went to Pilate and begged that 
the death of the victims might be 
hastened and the bodies taken away. 
They found to their surprise that Je- 
sus was dead already, dead literally 
of a broken heart; for that mortal 
ery was evidently caused by literal 
Tupture of the heart, the result of in- 
tense mental anguish. The blood and 
water, or more strictly speaking, the 
blood and serum that followed the 
spear thrust, furnished a most con- 
vincing evidence of the fact. 

And now a strange thing happens. 
A member of the Sanhedrin, or the 
body that had judged Jesus worthy of 
death, a good man and just, one who 
had not consented to the eduncil and 
His death, one who secretly and qui- 
etly himself waited for the kingdom 
of God, went to Pilate and begged the 
dody of Jesus. He took it down, 
Wrapped it in linen, and laid it in a 
Sepulcher that was hewn in stone 
and doubtless had been prepared for 
himself, 

So it often happens in the history 
of the world, that when the open or 
known disciples of a great and good 
man forsake him, then come the un- 
known disciples, those who silently 
trust in the kingdom of God, like Nic- 
odemus and Joseph of Arimathea, 


who did for their Master what His 
best disciples lacked either the cour- 
age or ability to do. 


Lovely Hands 


“NM USY hands not only need care 
but also deserve special consid- 

eration,” declares Miss Julia Brekke, 
extension specialist of the North Da- 
kota agricultural college. She ad- 
vises housewives to reduce the num- 
ber of household tasks in which the 
hands must be put in hot water, for 
the hot water takes out the oil that 
keeps the skin smooth and soft. 

Strong, harsh, alkaline soap is also 
bad because it dries out the oil in 
the skin, roughens the skin and 
makes the cuticle around the nails 
brittle. Miss Brekke advises home 
makers to have a bottle of good hand 
lotion handy at the kitchen sink and 
another in the bathroom or bedroom. 
After washing dishes or any other 
operation which requires the hands 
to be washed, the lotion should be 
applied to the hands at once. 

The following recipe makes a good 
lotion for the hands at small cost: 

One quart of soft water, one pint 
of bay rum, one-half pint of witch 
hazel, one-half pint of glycerine and 
10 cents’ worth of quince seed. Boil 
the water, pour over the quince seed 
and let stand over night. Strain and 
add the other materials, stirring con- 
stantly. A few drops of red fruit col- 
oring may be added to improve the 
appearance, 


Country Air 
(Continued from page 9) 
sion, carried on until almost one 
o'clock. Afterward we did our bit of 
shopping, quite delighting ourselves 
with rash personal expenditures—a 
ten-cent clothes sprinkler for my 
friend and a twenty-five cent flower 
jar for myself. Then away to the 
car, the park and our lunch. We enu- 
merated the delicacies our packages 
contained. Two small dishes of cold 
cubed chicken, a huge apple to be 
cut in halves, a jar of potato salad 
(with plenty of onions) and some let- 
tuce in my friend's. Four fresh, liber- 
ally-buttered, home-made Parker 
house rolls, two pieces of cocoanut 

cake and two oranges in mine. 

We moistened our lips in antici- 
pation. Our hearts leaped up in con- 
templation of the quiet beauty of the 
park, 

The key to the car door, the key 
to the ignition, the step upon the 
starter—and then that futile, sicken- 
ing whirr we both knew so well. 
The drive stick in the starter wasn't 
functioning! That garage man! 

No matter. We were parked on a 
hillside. A gentle push, administered 
by me, skillful manipulation of the 
gears by my friend, but nary a pop! 
Consultation. The nearest tire shop. 
The prompt offer of the world’s best 
car starter. Hope renewed. The 
w. b. c. s. looked into the car’s in- 
nards with masculine superiority, fid- 
dled about a bit and said, “Well, I'll 
try to crank ’er.” And “crank ’er” he 
did. 


WAY we purred. But not toward 

the park. Even lovely, lovely 
parks in the glory of springtime bud 
and blossom don’t furnish a w. b. 
c. s. with the view. We turned to- 
ward home, mentally canvassing the 
road for a lovely tree or the privacy 
of a bit of fence row shrubbery under 
which to eat our dinners. Alas! the 
Iowa Highway Commission has left 
small inducement to wayside pic- 
nickers. Besides what if the little 
starter would stick again! 

But you can’t cheat a robust pair 
of farm women out of dinner as easy 
as that. At one of those five mile 
corners, we took the old, square- cor- 
nered dirt highway, where, behind 
a hill, we halted, kept the motor run- 
ning and divided the spoils of our 
luncheon packets. 

Before the cake and fruit were 
reached our apprehensive noses de- 
tected the odor of a hot engine. In 
order to placate whatever furies an 
idling motor may unleash we drove 
about five miles farther before we 
stopped once more and ate our cocoa- 
nut cake fruit. 

Oh, it was a grand picnic and my 
friend and I—how we love the great 
out-doors!—A Farm Woman. 
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ICELESS REFRIGERATION 


no matter where you live 


ERE, at last, is a modern “iceless” refrigerator that is 
entirely independent of outside connections... SUPERFEX, 
the unrestricted refrigerator ... no electricity, no pipes, no 
drains, no moving parts... can be used anywhere ... proved 
by three years’ service in homes from Texas to Dakota. 


“A more dependable refrigerator has never been made,” is 
the verdict of users who saved with Superfex and enjoyed per- 
fect refrigeration during the excessively hot summer of 1930. 


How Superfex Saves 


With Superfex you can save food, time and money. Its frigid 
cold preserves fresh foods and left-overs—fewer trips to 
markets —less cooking time. Chilled salads, frozen desserts, 
and ice cubes! Superfex makes it easy to tempt the family's 
appetites with meals that are more varied and wholesome. 
No tiresome trudging to cellar, cave or other wasteful make- 
shift for cooling food—now as out-of-date as the cradle 
and scythe for harvesting grain. 


Light zt and Leave it 


Just a little kerosene* supplies the cold for Superfex. Each 
evening you “light it and leave it”—the enclosed burners 
operate a short time and go out automatically. 


Built of sheet steel —beautiful, durable; interior finished in 
glass-like porcelain enamel, easy to keep clean, sanitary. 
Choice of sizes. Easy terms if desired. 


Learn more about this modern marvel, and what users say. 
Send the coupon today. No obligation. 


* Also made with burners for gas. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 


SUPERFEX 


THE Ord burning REFRIGERATOR 


ES PRODUCT OF PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY GD 
PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
Refrigeration Div., 7810-C Platt Avenue + Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send booklets telling about Superfex Oil-Burning Refrigerators and pleased users. 
(For information on Superfex Oil-Burning Milk Chillers for dairy farms, check here 0) 
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HERE’S A RECORD 


THAT MEANS PROFIT 1o vou 


























average result of 183 supervised field scale 


“| demonstrations 1925 to 1930 inclusive 








SIDE-DRESS 


YOUR CORN 


AND MAKE DOUBLY SURE 
OF YOUR PROFIT THIS YEAR 


See Your Dealer: 


Insist on Chilean 


_ KINDS 


BOTH 
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NATURAL 
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Without Poison 


& New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 
Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 


K-R-Ocan be used about the home, barn or poultry 
yard with absolute safety as it contains ne d 
K-R-O ie made of Squill, as recom- 

mended by U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, oven-dried 
under the Connable which insures maxi- 
mum strength. Used by County Agents in most rat- 
killingcampaigns. Money-Back Guarantee. 

Insist upon K-R-O, the original Squill extermina- 
tor. All d ists,7 3. ry 2.00. Direct if dealer 
cannot supply you. ‘o., Springfield, Ohio. 


KILLS-RATS-ONLY 





Trucking to Local Markets 


Why Hog Receipts at Terminal 
Points Have Decreased 


ORE and more is heard By R.C. stable and settled affair it 
about increase of motor- ASHBY seemed to be some twenty 
ized transport of livestock, of years ago. Such _ extensive 


additional concentration points or di- 
rect buying stations established. But 
to many the situation remains more 
or less vague until an attempt is 
made to picture it in some definite 
and comprehensive manner. The 
writer has sought to do that, as re- 
gards Iowa and Illinois, by locating 
tentatively, on the map of the two 
states, the various livestock market 
outlets—so far as he could get the in- 
formation—then to draw about each 
local point a circle with a twenty- 
five mile radius. The situation is 
doubtless different now than when 
the map was drawn. About each ter- 
minal livestock market a circle with 
a seventy-five-mile radius is drawn. 

Using only twenty-five-mile circles, 
note in the accompanying illustra- 
tion how nearly all of Iowa is in- 
cluded and how considerable a por- 
tion of Illinois is covered. Since, 
with improved roads, fifty miles is a 
very common trucking distance, sup- 
pose the local circles were drawn 
to radii of fifty instead of twenty- 
five miles. Then very little good live- 
stock territory, particularly hog sec- 
tions, would not be included within 
ready trucking distance of one or 
more of these local points. 

It does not follow that every stock- 
man within twenty miles of Beards- 
town or Creston or Cherokee sells 
all his hogs at that point. But the 
tendency today is to use the most 


convenient outlet. Truckmen sup- 
port these markets and seek to 
widen the area from which they 


draw livestock to them. Each lot in 
itself amounts to little; collectively, 
for a number of local points, they 
make up a great volume. And the 
tendency is to send a larger and 
larger portion of the hogs by this 
nearest route. 
Carload Feeders Key Men 

Feeders with straight carloads may 
be entirely independent of this trend 
toward the nearby point, but another 
factor enters here—a straight car is 
worth somewhat more to the local 
market operator than an equal num- 
ber of odd lot truck hogs and he may 
pay better to get them; then where 
straight load feeders are key men in 
the community their patronage of 
the local market may justify a 
stronger bid for that reason. 

With this situation clearly in view 
it is not difficult to understand why 
hog receipts, those offered for sale, 
have decreased at the terminal mar- 
kets; why many new problems have 
arisen; and in part, why our live- 
stock marketing system is not the 


change in a comparatively short time 
inevitably compels readjustments on 
the part of both livestock producing 
and livestock processing interests. 
A period of rapid change is usually a 
period of opportunity to those in po- 
sition to take advantage of shifts as 
they develop. In that respect the 
present situation is a challenge to 
corn belt stockmen. Their answer 
will be significant for years. 





Field Cultivator Popular 
in Corn Belt 


The field cultivator, also known as 
spring tooth, duck foot, and stiff 
tooth cultivator or tiller, is a field 
implement that is rapidly working 
eastward and finding favor among 
farmers of the north central states. 
A few years ago, known only in Can- 
ada and the northern great plains 
states, it was used for cultivating 
summer fallowed land and as a weed 
eradicator. In the central states it is 
used to free land of weeds, for pre- 
paring the seedbed and for renovat- 
ing alfalfa. 

Most field cultivators may be 
equipped with either spring teeth, 
similar to those of the spring tooth 
harrow, or stiff teeth. The latter 
may be used with narrow blades or 
wide sweep-like blades, commonly 
known as “duck feet.” 

For eradicating troublesome 
weeds, such as quack grass, sow this 
tle and Canada thistle, these field 
tillers have been found particularly 
effective. They pull the weeds out 
by the roots, and since a large acr« 
age can be covered in one day, weed 
patches may be gone over frequently 
The next year will see more of these 
implements which have been so val- 
uable in the north and west in uss 
in the corn belt. 





Is Necro Infectious? 


“Is the disease in pigs and young 


hogs, called ‘necro,’ contagious?” in 
quires a Muscatine county, Iowa, 
reader. “I would like to buy some 


brood sows raised on a farm where 
the disease caused serious loss last 
year.” 

Necrotic enteritis is an infectious 
disease and may be communicated 
from an apparently recovered animal 
to susceptible pigs. You are running 
some chance of bringing it on your 
farm by the purchase of such animals 
and our advice is to buy your breed: 
ing stock from a herd that has not 
had the disease. 
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This map chart shows 
the large areas now cov- 
ered by livestock truck- 
ing systems. 
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THE POULTRY 


Large Eggs for Profit 


During the fall of 1930, the New 
York City market showed as much 
as 21 cents difference between eggs 
of first size and second size. This 
difference was in strictly fresh eggs 
for both sizes. 

The eastern producing sections 
have come to pay increasing atten- 
tion to hens that will lay at least 24 
ounce to the dozen eggs. Twenty-five 
to 27 ounce size is preferred for ma- 
tured hens. This extra size above 
requirement has two advantages. The 
first is that these eggs larger than 
required please the eye and sell bet- 
ter. The second reason is equally 
or more important to the producers. 
Hens that lay 25 to 27 ounce eggs 
when mature, have a much shorter 
period at the beginning of their pul- 
Jet year when they lay second size 
eggs. 

With the grading of eggs when sold 
becoming increasingly common in 
lowa and the surrounding states, the 
question of size of eggs laid by the 
strains of hens found in hatchery 
flocks and those of independent 
breeders becomes increasingly im- 
portant. 

Egg size is inherited. It is not 
enough to know that the chicks we 
buy from a hatchery came from a 
flock that had pullets in it that laid 
225 or 250 eggs. Were they checked 
and culled for size of egg production? 

Recently I read the report of an 
egg-laying contest in a southern 
state. In the report great stress was 
put upon a hen that laid the largest 
number of eggs. Tucked away in a 
short paragraph near the end of the 
story was this interesting item. Nine 
other hens laying from 20 to 42 less 
eggs produced a greater weight of 
eggs than the hen who laid the larg- 
est number. Less than five per cent 
of the more than 300 eggs laid by 
this hen weighed at the rate of 24 
ounces to the dozen, and for thé year 
her eggs averaged only 21 ounces. 
It is probable that had the eggs pro- 
duced at this laying trial been valued 
on New York City graded egg prices, 
the value of this hen’s eggs would 
not have placed her in the first 100 
hens in the contest.—J. W. 


Selling Duck Eggs 


Some of the English Khaki Camp- 
bell ducks are continuing to make 
records superior to those of any pul- 
lets in the last year’s laying trials. 
In the Harper Adams trial the win- 
ning pen of six ducks laid 1,754 eggs, 
292 apiece in 336 days. 

Some of the superior laying strains 
of English ducks are being intro- 
duced into the United States. The 
Problem of disposal of the eggs re- 
Mains. In England these eggs, which 
are considerably larger than hen’s 
eggs, seem to sell at a premium of 4 
or 5 cents a dozen. 

The common experience in Iowa 
is that duck eggs are discriminated 
against. At least this was generally 
true a few years ago. We would ap- 
Preciate hearing from readers who 
have found satisfactory outlets for 
duck eggs sold for food either locally 
or in the larger cities. —Jay Whitson. 

In purchasing chicks it is best to 
deal only with reputable, well-known 
hatcherymen who have consistently 
followed a carefully planned program 
of breed improvement, and who have 
used pedigreed males from a reliable 
Source, culled their flocks, and at- 
tempted to reduce losses from pul- 
lorum disease. 
















Pisin with spring fever! 


Here's the wake-up food 


PRINGTIME! That’s the time for quick 
new energy. That’s the time to eat Post 
Toasties. It’s the wake-up food—and why? Be- 
cause it is so easy to digest, so quick to release 
its stored-up energy to the body. Serve your 
family Post Toasties. Give them all—big and 
little folks alike—a brisk, bright start each 
day. For breakfast, send these golden flakes 
of crisp corn hearts afloat on pools of pure, 
sweet milk or cream. Delicious, you’ll say, 
delicious! And just as good for lunch and 
for a night ‘‘snack”’ too. For everyday econ- 
omy, serve Post Toasties— the wake-up food! 


POST 


TOASTIES 
The Wake-up Food 
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hom Chicks again} gy Standard d Quality—100% Live Delivery Guaranteed Per100 Per 500 
at} §. co. White, 8. C. Bf. Leghorns, °C. Br. Leghorns, and Anconas.$ 7.00 $32.50 
“4 of cooiy? oie Sie aera 7.50 365.00 
Ten| 8. C. Rds; Wh, Bf. Ba. Fike; Bik. Min.; Wh. Wyan.; Bf. Ore. 8.50 40.00 
5. L. Wyan., R. C. R. 1. Whites, Wh. Orp., Wh. Min., R. C. Reds 9.50 45.00 
bight Gratin an (Bius, heen and: dicig Whue @hinte. 2... it09 | Ba.80 

L mas ngshan: an ants.....-. é A 
™ y Assorted SUEY Use ess ecetcceccccrcaccncas 7.00 32.50 

Assorted { i! purebred) Dean t6e «Mes cated e Gh neds Cae ten thas 6.50 26.0 


insurance certificate, $2 per 100 


$18. Send $1 per 
Growing Guide. 


DODGE, IOWA 





LY CALHOUN'S CHICKS 








peng trap-nested strains with 
does lay, so why pa 
now for eye-opening catalog—F 


Carry This TRIPLE GUARANTEE 


credited flocks! Any losses 
low as 5c per = 
Wh., Br. Li 


» Anconas and Heavy 
} pe Bd. Reds; Wh. 
Assorted, 


eghorn Assorted 
Rks.; 3. o. , Bf. ‘Ore. Wh. 
All Breed: 


MORE for LESS? $1 
EE. CALHOUN'S PO 


first week rep! 
also guarantee 100% LIVE DELIVERY foo ancy « mak oA 


reconis to 300. eugs yearly. 
»er 100 books order. 
LTRY FARM, Box 122, 


*“Wyan.; Bik. Min. 


Extra 
Mo 


E GUARANTEE OUR CHICKS SIX werns— from pune-anes. state-ac- 
soqoud week, one-fourth. We 
Order at amazing prices 


100 Per 600 
$6.00 $29.00 

7.00 .00 

. 5.00 25.00 


Calhoun stock bred to lay, and 


good service. Write 
nmtrose, Mo. 








REILING HATCHERIES 


Shipped prepaid, 


100 per cent live arrival guaranteed. 
Box 112- 


We can make 
aA 





29. 58.0 
immediate delivery. 
Davenport, lowa 








True to breed, color, size and from high egg producing stock. Thousands of poultry 
raisers will save money on their orders by taking advantage of dur wholesale 


rices. 


Every chick is guaranteed to be from purebred stock. We eens 100% live de pone 


00 0 
White, Buff, Bea Rosherne Sees s ceececsccesoedeccese $6.50 $32.50 
DTS des ob c's oe bccescipcedweredes -00 35.00 
bene ~ Butt PT Soe Be oe og cea cee out 7.00 35.00 
Minorcas Wes mescect bese sececococeccs 7.00 35.00 
Butt oO Binstons, White Wyandottes............00e0eees 7.00 35.00 
CE Vase etancts cisaeddcotvitcidectoce denne 6.50 32.50 


Tosme: “31. 00 per 100 books your order. Balance ten days before shipping. 


WEST LIBERTY CHICKERIES 








WEST LIBERTY, IOWA 



























Chick Prices Smashed 


Send no money. Just mail your order. Pay 
postman when chicks arrive. Postage prepaid. 


100 86500 

White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, 

Anconas, Heavy Assorted... .$6.60 $32.00 
8. C Rede, Barred & White 

Rocks, S. C. Black Minorcas.. 7.50 37.00 
Buff Orpingtons, White Wyan 

dottes, White & Buff Minorcas 8.00 39.00 
Assorted 6.00 24.00 


CAPPER’S HATCHERY 


ELGIN, IOWA 

















Ramseyer’s Summer Prices! 


Sh Ae Prepaid. 100% Live Delivery. C.O.D. if 
“; 2% off for cash Price 


you = ( per 100) 

B “a” “AA” “AAA” 
Wh. a or Leghs... . 6.90 $ 8.90 on .00 
Wh., Bf. Bar. Rox, Reds. 7.90 9.90 12.00 
Wh. Wyan if. Orps., 

Gtante, m ‘ 7 11.90 14.00 


. 9.76 \e 
. Assorted, $5.90. 
(25c¢ per 100 less in 300 lots; 50c per 100 less 
in 500 lots.) 


RAMSEYER CHICKERIES, Box 6, Oskaloosa, lowa 








New Low Prices i: 


Leghorns wa'nconas."~"".. $6.90 


Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, 
Orpingtoms. .... 2... ce ccccccccce_os 


HILLPOT HATCHERY 


209 Second St. Des Moines, Iowa 

















Chick Buyer’s Guide 


Purchasers of baby chicks will find represented in 
our columns the leading reliable hatcheries and 
oultry farms of Iowa and adjoining territory. They 
fore well defined business policies. Among 
buyers will be able to find a_large variety from 
which to make their selection. We care’ — 4 neat 
gate all advertisers and assure our qua 
million readers that each advertiser will Tan the 
promise of their advertising. Let our columns form 
a = for you when making purchases of baby 
chicks. 


them 











WEEKLY STUDY OF MARKET MOVEMENTS 








Price Outlook in Terms of Percentage | 


Average 

trend of prices as com- 
corresponding week for 
This eliminates sea- 


of Ten-Year 
The table below shows the 
pared with the average for the 
the ten-year period, 1921 to 1930. 
sonal bias and gives comparable figures for last week, 
two weeks ago, a month ago and a year ago. Com- 
parison of farm prices with prices of other commodities 
may be made by noting the trend of retail prices paid 
by farmers and Fisher’s wholesale price index. 


~« Last week 
~10 Month ago 


“3-2 


Retail Prices Paid by Farmers ............ 
Fisher's Index Number ...... posal 
CATTLE—At Chicago— 

1,300-pound fat Cattle... ceccceeeeereeel 

1,100-pound fat cattle 

Canners and cutters 

Feeders 
HOGS—At Chicago— 

Heavy hogs 

Light hogs 

Pigs 

Sows (smooth and rough) 
ae Chicago— 

Lambs _.... widiacanepesaarncspratenaennenh 

GRAIN—At Chicago— 

Corn, No. 2 mixed 
Oats, No. 2 white 
Wheat, No. 2 red .. 
Wheat, No. 2 northern. 

GRAIN—On ltowa Farms— 
eae _— 

ol: ia 
Wheat, No. 2 hard.. 

WOOL AND HIDES— 
Quarter-blood wool, at Boston 
Light cow hides, at Chicago ........ 

MILL-FEEOS— 

Cottonseed meal, at Milwaukee 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee 
Bran, at Kansas City 

Shorts, at Kansas City 

HAY— 

No. 1 timothy, at Chicago ................ 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City) 

OTHER FARM PRODUCTS— 
Butter, at Chicago ‘aeisinidinsainavis 
Red clover seed, at Chicago ... 
Timothy seed, at Chicago ..... 
Cotton, at New York 
Eggs, at Chicago : 

Fat hens, at Chicago . ; 

PROVISIONS—At =e 
Lard = ‘ 

Ham 
Bacor 

FUTURES—At Chicago— 

Corn 
May 
July 
September 
December 


July fa — 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS— 
Coke, at Connellsville 
Pig iron, at Birmingham 
Copper, at New York 
Crude petroleum, at New 
Lumber—Douglas fir ( 
Washington) 
Crude rubbe 
Cement ; 
FINANCIAL— 
Interest, 3 
New oeee ove oreo veces 
Industrial stocks cape ae 
Railroad stocks : 74 
Public utility stocks ee ) 


LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS AND PRICES 

The following table gives data as to per cent of ten- 
year average for receipts and prices as they have pre- 
vailed week by week for the past seven weeks. Each 
week is compared with the 1921-1930 average of the cor- 
responding week Hog receipts, eléven markets: cattle 
and sheep, seven markets. Sheep and lamb receipts are 
combined. 


HOGS 


Receipts at 
r mkts. 


DLRAHRROSH other 


March 29 to April hsicbnniesaidibienns iikanbianascteieegheunes 
April 5 to 11 <e 
April 12 to 18 
April 19 to 25 
April 26 to } 
May 3 to 
May 10 to 


~“10' a's 


CATTLE 


March 29 to 
April 5 to 
April 12 to 1 
April 19 to 25 
April 26 to 
May 3 to 
May 10 to 


March 29 to 
April 5 to 
April 12 to 
April 19 to 2 
April 26 to } 
May 3 to 9 
May 10 to 


March 29 t 
April 5 to 
April 12 to 
April 19 to 
April 26 to } 
May 3 to 
May 10 to 





Current Market Prices of Livestock, Grain and Feeds, 


in Dollars and Cents 


HOGS 


Kansas City 


Heavy (250 lbs. 
Last week 
Week before 

Medium (200-250 

week 
before dpa suvbcues savk cles seatbashaineeal 

Light (150-200 Ibs.)— 

Last week snabieasate 
Week before 

Light lights (130- 150, 
eT +. ee 
Week before 

Smooth and rou gh. he: 

(250 Ibs. up)— 
Last week 
Week before-. 

Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— 
Last week ... 
Week before 

Stock pigs— 

Last week . 
Week before 


ell 


packing sows | 


CATTLE 
Medium and heavyweight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. up)— 
Choice and prime— 
Last week 
Wee k before 
Good— 
Last. | 
Week before 
Medium— 
ERIE ARIEL... cxceciutdibivuien cacctinnsiidediteahaibesmeeanuall 
Week before 
Common— 
Last week 
Week before ...... 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and — 
Last week  ........000 
Week before — 
Medium and good— 
wee ewe toe 
before 
Common 
Last week 
Week betore 
Butcher cattle 








Heifers— 
Last week 
Week hefore 
Cows— 
Last weel 
Week before 
Bulls— 
Last week 
Week before ; 
Canners and cutters 
week 


Las 
We tk before 


| Stockers and feeders 


Last 
Week 


week ..... 
before 


| Cows and heifers 


Last 
Week 


week . : prsinesl al | 5.00 
before ‘ sesnicoc anne ae 5.00 


SHEEP 
ibs. down), med 


week 
before 


to prime— 


medium to choice 
neds caltaniaiea ‘ ; | 9.25] 
vefore .. Gansencbeesies cove] OeGm] Oe 

Yearling wethers, medium to prime— } 
Last atten : ‘ ; scscocsss| 015001 5.75) § 

Week DD ies smtbiesssen eee ee 

Ewes, medium to choice | 
Last week ..... ; eT a me 


Week before .... 2.75] 3.88| 2.50 


Hogs quoted good to choice; 
ted, at an average 


eattle, unless otherwise 
from common to choice. 


HAY 


Mixed clover, No. 1— 
Last week 
Week before 
“imothy, No 1— 
WOK.  ceccerrsees 
before 


| 
119.50) 

./19.50 
’ 


.119.50) 
119.50} 
week .... Raves epcilimnden “ie * 
before 5 
No. 1— 
nee 
hefe re, 
tandard- 
zst week 
Ww eek before 
aes No, 2— 
Last week 
Week before 
Oat straw— 
ast week 


Week before usc... 


Des Moines 


Omaha 


| 
Corn, No 


Last 
Week 
Corn, No. 
Last 
Week 
Corn, No. 
Last 
Week 


ee 
before 


— — 
be fore 


week ..... 
before 
No. 2 
week 
Week before 





| 
} 


| 


Minneapolis 
Des Moines* 


Milwaukee 
Kansas City 


| 
| 


Bran— | | 
[ON ee 28 -75|22.00) 
Week before ............ 22.00) 

Shorts— 

| Last week 5|24.00 
Week before 5\24.00 

Hominy feed— 

..}22.00 
.}22.00 


— 
Find ad 


= ——— 
=O aoe 


Last. week 
Week before 
Oil meal (o. p.)— 
Last week Mhiaiiwinebietees 
Week before 
Cottonseed (41 per pics 
Last week .... ../30, GMP cncdetes lo nccdinin 1 O9.50 
WHOOK BOTOTS nce ciscencerenss ../30, WP cesses buss 29.50 
Tankage— | 
Last week evsseseie w+| seseeeeee | 40.00]. .....4--|45.00/40.00 
Week before . ‘ .-}45.00/ 40.00 
Gluten— 

Last week ...... 
Week before . 
*Soybean oil meal— | 
Last week ..... sees =~ a -70| 
_ Week before . 132.70! 


*Quotations at “Des 
points, car lots. 
*Car lots, f. o. b. Centerville, Iowa. 





22.80 





Moines’ in ton otin all other 





MISCELLANEOUS FARM PRODUCT PRICES 


Last week 


Chicago Produce— 
Butter, creamery extras ......... 
Cheddar cheese ..... 
Eggs, fresh firsts 
Ducks 
Fat hens 
Broilers 
Geese 
Other Farm Products— 
Quarter-blood wool, at Boston 
Light cow hides, at Chicago .... = 
Red clover seed, at Chicago ................s00 
Cotton, at New York 
Lard, at Chicago 
— Markets— 
No. 2 corn, at Buenos Aires... 
sarG, at Liverpool........ccccrecoscescese 


PoP 
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MOVEMENT OF FEEDERS AND STOCKERS TO 
CORN BELT 
The following table shows the movement of feeder 
and stocker cattle from twelve markets into the se\ 





L 2080 ...ckicunnl 2Oeeer a | 45,886] _ 
Bi ee wef 125,47 50,400! 61,682} 12 
| 1931 | 94,902 {| 48,659] 


a eee 9,395] 5,608 9| 


= 6,006 





| March 28 


| April 25 


| more 





corn belt states. 


Months of January, February, March and April 


Missouri 
Nebraska 


| 
| 


2 00 
Soe 
oe 


ono 


= 
Ree 


10£ 
Ending May 8, 1931; May 9, 
May 10, 1929 
5,944! 
1930 . 9,269 5,366] 5 284] 
2,685} 


ae | 

09 
3145 52) 8 41} 

TERMINAL SUPPLIES 
The following table gives the percentage of five-y 

average for the corresponding weeks for the visible sup- 
plies of corn, wheat and oats and the storage stocks of 
butter and eggs. 


Week ending 


1 Corn 
Oats 
jn 
| Butter 


wre 


April 4 
April 11 
April 18 


owe 
C2 NOAH AIT 





AAAAADH 
Crmorwod 


May 
May 
May 16 


It will be noted that wheat is burdened with st: 
than twice the five-year average. 





RAILROAD LOADINGS 

Figures show the percents age for the week ending 
May 2, 1931, of the 1923-1930 eight-year average 
the corresponding week: Coal and coke 78 per cent, 
grain 95 per cent, livestock 81 per cent, lumber 48 per 
cent, ore 25 per cent, and miscellaneous merchandise %4 
per cent. 

FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 

Federal land bank 414 per cent bonds, due in 1595, 
but callable in 1938, were quoted last week at 91. Four 
per cent bonds are quotable at 88% 








RAINFALL BRINGS PASTURE CONDITION 
UP TO NORMAL 


Rains during the latter part of April brought the 
pasture condition in the corn belt states to almost 
normal on May 1, and slightly above May 1, 1930 
Following is the condition reported by states for 
this year in per cent: Illinois, 81; Minnesota, 72; 
lowa, 80; Missouri, 82; South Dakota, 75; Nebraska, 
87; Kansas, 88. The average for the ten years 
from 1920 to 1929 on May 1 is: Illinois, 82; Minne- 
sota, 78; lowa, 8&4; Missouri, 84; South Dakota, 78; 
Nebraska, 84; Kansas, 83. Up to the middle of May 
at least normal precipitation occurred in practically 
all of the states listed above, and pastures are ex- 
pected to be in normal condition on June 1. 
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29.50 


140.00 
140.00 
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Fresh From the 
Country 











IOWA 
South-Central—Lucas County, May 17 
—One-third of an inch of rain, enough 


for present needs, but subsoil very dry. 
Karly planted corn up and making a fair 
wing. Soil in very fine condition, 
Grass short; no surface water, and wells 
giving out. All farm work well ad- 
vanced and general prospect rather flat- 
tering, only for the low values of all 
farm products. We have a generally 
heavy a fine 


sh 


fruit bloom and hope for 
crop.—C. C. Burr. 
ntral—Greene County, May 13— 
Farmers are reported unwilling to part 
with their small reserve supplies until it 
lefinitely known that the new corn 
p gives promise of an average yield. 


come rains have been general over 
county. Cold temperature for this 
» of the season, retarding germina- 
and hindering field work, especial- 
planting. Many farmers have their 
rn planted, but it will be a week or 
e before all will have finished. Eggs 
ents, cream 18 cents, butter 23 cents. 
;ardens were frozen. Livestock in gen- 
i] in good shape. Oats and pastures 
howing up well since moisture fell.— 
rs. A. F. Carl. 
Southern—Marion County, May 18— 
Probably about half of the corn is plant- 
ed. Corn planted ten days to two weeks 
ago has made poor headway and very 
little of it is up. Probably most of the 
early May corn will have to be re- 
planted. Small grain looks fine, except- 
ing the late oats, which show effects of 
freezing. Fruit heavily damaged by 
freezes on May 6 and 7. Eggs 12 cents, 


a 


wnrertnroeerctes 


corn 60 to 65 cents.—F. Marion L. Jolly. 
Southeastern — Washington County, 
May 18—Corn planting finished. Suffi- 


cient moisture in ground for germina- 
tion. Oats and hay crops are looking 
well. Livestock doing well. Produce 


prices not improving. Season two weeks 
earlier than usual.—J. J. McConnell. 
Northwestern—Osceola County, May 
17—The drouth has been broken and 
crops are looking fine. The early plant- 
ed corn is just coming thru. If prices 
on farm products would only pick up 
the public would do more buying. Still 
there is a big demand for farms for 
rental for 1932. There is a back-to-the- 
farm movement all right. Nothing to do 


in town but starve to death. Pig crop 

doing fine. Not many colts. Poultry 

less than last year.—Charles L. Strayer. 
MISSOURI 


Northern—Chariton County, May 18— 
A good rain May 18. Corn almost all 
planted. Pastures fine. Lots of spring 
pigs. Not many colts. Corn 65 cents, 
oats 40 cents, hogs 36.50, spring lambs 
10 cents, eggs 9 to 14 cents, cream 20 
hens 14 cents, fries 29 cents.—W. 
E. Jackson, 


cents, 


NEBRASKA 

Southeastern—Jefferson County, May 
1j—Corn planting and listing started the 
past week. The ground is plenty wet 
—and there is promise of more rain to 
follow. Seed corn very scarce, most 
people planting 1928 seed as the last two 
years corn has not matured well. Wheat 
and oats never looked better at this 
time of year. There will be a heavy 
first crop of alfalfa. A good deal of al- 
falfa sown here this spring.—Charles 
W. Turner. 

Central—Hall County, May 20—The 
last two weeks were cold, chilly and 

idy with one wet snow and some 
rain storms. The potato crop is grow- 


ing nicely and the gardens and pastures 
are in good shape. The pasture season 
began the first part of May. Corn is 
being planted. The winter wheat crop 
is in good shape. Livestock doing well. 
The first cutting of alfalfa will soon be 


ready for harvesting.—George E. Martin. 
ILLINOIS 
Western—Greene County, May 18—We 
are having real summer weather. Wheat 
and oats growing well. Some corn is up 
and nearly all is planted. A few beans 


are planted. Nearly every one has small 
chicks. Eggs 13 cents, cream 16 cents. 
Pastures good.—W. C. Range. 

Southern—Alexander County, May 18 
—Home-grown berries 20 cents a quart. 
Quality good, but there will not be many 
as drouth last summer affected them. 
Eggs 20 cents, dressed chickens 33 cents. 
Nice weather. Corn up about six inches. 
Oats about all sown.—Julia O’Shea. 


KANSAS 
Northern—Smith County, May 11-—-So 


Wet and cold listing is just getting in 
full swing. Wheat rank and pastures 


very good. Plenty of farm help and 
Steady jobs are scarce. Bad weather 
On little chickens. Prices about the 


Same only cattle and hogs a little lower. 
—Harry Saunders. 

_ East-central—Franklin County, May 
‘S—All corn and kafir planted and most 
corn and some fields of kafir are up. 
No fat stock going to market from 
around here. The city feed yard sales 
Set most of the stock. The sales are a 
Wonderful suceess. Cream 14 cents, 
Whole milk 28 cents, eggs 14 cents for 
firsts and 10 cents for seconds, bran 85 
cents per 100 pounds by 500-pound lots, 
Shorts $1, shelled corn 60 cents.—F. D. 
Everingham. 
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. S: 
A BEAR FOR WEAR 








EAU CLAIRE 


ILLETTE has a new plan for cut- 

ting tire prices without affecting 
tire quality...a plan by which the 
cost of selling tires is reduced—in some 
cases as much as 50%. 


AND 








The net result is that today you can 
buy a tough, sturdy, long-wearing, 
free - from - trouble GILLETTE—at the 
price of a second grade tire. 


Hard to believe? Yes, but thousands 
of car owners have proven it for them- 
selves. They’re all saving money with- 
out taking chances on cheap tires. 


Make a test. Puta GILLETTE on your 
car and see for yourself how it will 
outwear any tire you ever used. 


GILLETTE RUBBER COMPANY 


WISCONSIN 


Gillette 


TIRES 


TUBES 





Pavan) 








CONVENIENCE 


SANITATION 


FOR THE UNSEWERED 
DISTRICT 


No longer need schools, rural homes, camps, summer 
resorts—in fact any unsewered district—put up with 
the inconvenience and danger of unsanitary toilets. The 
Smith Sanitary Septic Toilet is easy to install; clean; 

sanitary; economical. Convertible to chemical toilet if 
desired. Requires small space in school or home. No in- 
vestment can ever pay such big dividends in comfort 
and health for everyone concer 

Civilization is not where you are, but HOW you live. 


FREE—FREE 
Send for FACTS. School secretaries, clerks, or 
moderators se! ome A us the name of a pros- 
pect for any kind of school equipment 
will begiven a Secretary's Wal 
let. No obligation. 





E.G.YAEGER CO. 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
EXZGES.UNIVERSITY PEORIA,ILLINOIS 





22¢ to Vaccinate 
a Spring Pig 
Squiest SC Cagtera, * £22099 











[PETERS FAMILY 


Peters’ ‘Serum 


Your check for $25.50 brings 3000 
c.c’sof serum(@ 80 cts. per 100 c.c. ) 
and 150 c.c. of virus (@ 1¢ per c.c.) 
enough for 100 to 120 pigs. We send 
FREE two syringes with double 
strength glass barrels and direc- 
tions. Write for Free Veterinary Guide. 
Peters Serum Co., Stock Yards, Kansas City, Mo. 


World’s First Hog Serum Company 





Don’t let horses 


suffer... Reach for 
ABSORBINE 


For 38 years farmers have relied on Absor- 
bine, when strains and sprains threaten 
lameness. Brings quick relief to sore, 
swollen tendons and muscles. Aids healing 
of ugly gashes, sores. No blisters, no lost 
hair, no lay-ups. Famous for economy. 
$2.50 a bottle—all druggists. W. F. Young, 
Inc., 289 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 














Too Much Feed--or Too Much Steck? 


This season pastures are dried up in some sections, corn is short and 
stock is getting thin, while a few counties away almost normal corn 
crops are in sight and plenty of feed is available; but there isn’t much 


livestock on hand to eat it. 
Which case is yours? 

you don’t. 

for rates 


A CLASSIFIED AD PAYS—TRY ONE! 


Better get in touch with the man who has what 
Place an ad in our classified department. 


Turn to page 





iz 


LITTLE GIANT Portable Elevators 
are the easy, low cost, trouble-free way 
to handle grain. Preferred because full 
16° width gives 11% greater capacity. 

16 bends in steel sec ction give far more 
aaa one Ew * Malleable chain 

rides hardwood strips. 
LITTLE GIAN ‘lasts for generations, 


Write for FREE Manual. 
Helps you choose the type of ele- 
vator best suited to your needs, 

Portable Elevator 


301 McLun St. 
Bloomington, Il. 



















SOYBEAN SEED 
SPECIAL OFFER 


Manchu Soybeans, $1 per bu. 
Dunfield Soybeans, $1.15 bu. 
Clean Seed. High Germination 


Popular varieties widely grown for seed 
or hay. Soybean hay equals the best alfalfa 


or clover. Shipment can be made from 
Stanley, Centerville, Marion, Winthrop, 
Lawler, Kanawha, and Charles City. Ad- 


dress orders to the— 


Collins Farms Company 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 




















Six Hundred Days on the 
Seven Seas 


“The Traveler” has spent 600 days and 
nights on the sea and his journeys have 
taken him into fifty countries. His books 
are, “Bird’s-eye Views of Far Lands” in 
five volumes (each $1.50), “A Journey 
Through the Bible” ($1.50), “Rambling 
Through Europe” ($1.25), “The Wonders 
of South America” ($1.25) and “The New 
South and Old Mexico” ($1.25). All nine of 
these books will be sent to you postpaid 
for $7.00. 

WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
IOWA ees 
Book Dept. Des Moines, Iowa 


















Rates and Information 


The classified advertising rate is 15¢ a word 
Minimum, $1.50 for each insertion. Count each 
whole number, initial and sign as a word. Count 
your name and address as part of the ad. Thus 
‘*F. L. s’’ is counted as three words. ‘226 
’ is counted as four words and 
“Des Moines, Iowa,’’ as two words. $1 and 
$155.50 both count as one word. C. O. D. 
counts as three words. R. F. D. 4 counts as 
four words and R. 4 as two. Ads must reach us 
Wednesday noon, ten days ahead of the issue 
date. Send full remittance with order. 

If you have not advertised with us recently, 
be sure to give two references. This is for your 
own protection. One should be your banker and 
the other some responsible business man. To 
avoid delay, send letters of reconrmendation with 
your order. Write or print your ad plainly. 


SCHEDULE OF RATES 


_Number Insertions 
3 4 a a 

00 $4: 50 $6 OOS SOKLE50 
30 3.60) 55] 18.15 
60) | 19.80 
90! 5.85) 7.3 3.65) 21.45 
20) 6.4 ‘ 23. 10 
50 g { 5.75) 24.75 
sO 2 9.6 5 26. 40 
10/ | 
40) 
70) 
00) 
30] 9. 
3.60! 9.90/13.20 
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MAKE MORE MONEY ON YOUR POULTRY, 

gs and veal. Our free book tells how. Ask 
for it. Broilers are bringing premium prices. Ship 
yours to the house that always satisfies. Karsten 
& Sons, Dept. 14, Fulton Market, Chicago, 


CHICAGO BUTCHE ad PACKING CO., 216-222 

N. Peoria St, Chic Commission a specialty. 
Poultry, veal, eggs anc “butter. Highest prices ob- 
tained. ' Returns mailed same day. 


WANTED —LIVE AND DRESSED 

and veal. Highest possible prices paid. 
information and tags. Drake & Bonfield, 
ton t.. Chier go 


“POULTRY 
Write for 
940 Ful- 


EXTRA PREMIUM BARRED ROCK BROILERS, 

fryers. Premiums all live poultry. Dressed Veal. 
Write us. Coops supplied. Wholesale Buyers. D. 
L. Hemman Co., 119 South Water Market, Chi- 


cage 
CouGt. E COMMISSION CO., 1154-56 W. RAN 
dolph St., Chicago. Established 1873. Ship us 
your poultry, veal, eggs. Top prices. Remittance 
day of arrival. hues 
ONE CENT PREMIUM ON FANCY POULTRY- 
1 Furnish coops on request. F. 


H. 
Son, Englewood, Chicago. Established 


i . HAY WANTED 

GET FULL MARKET VALUE FOR YOUR HAY. 
Ship, John Devlin Hay Co., 192 North Clark 

St. Chicago. Write for prices and full particulars. 


WANTED TO BUY—WHITE PEKIN DUCK 
, O&RS. will pay 4c each delivered if eggs are 
75 per cent fertile or more. If less, Se for every 
fertile egg. Scheckel’s Hatchery, Springbrook, 
WE BUY RURLAP BAGS. PAY FREIGHT ON 
200 or more. Lincoln Bag Co., Springfield, IL 


_DOGS AND PET STOCK 


“a poas 
GENUINE ENGL anu SHEPHERD PUPS. BEST 
heeler stock in S. Guaranteed. Trial offer. 
Highview Kennels, Snake 3, Cedar Fails, Iowa 
PUREBRED WHITE SCOTCH COLLIE PUPS, 
few Shepherd, ready to work $8 é 
Guaranteed. Peter Hintgen, Lamotte, 
CHOICE MALE GERMAN POLICE 
Also halfblood Police Shepherd. Male, $3; fe- 
ma males, | $2. Will Elliott, Le Mars, Iowa. 
ENGLISH SHEPHERDS, COLLIE 
heelers. Approval, Ricketts Farm, 
Kans._ 
TWO 
give trial. 
Towa. 
TOY BLACK AND TAN RAT TERRIER PUP 
pies, $5. Frank J. Nevitt, Guthrie Center, Ia 
WHITE COLLIE PUPS. MOTHER GOES MILE 
after cows. &5 7. Saunders, Bradgate, Iowa 
ENG LISH SHEP SES DE COLLIES, FOX. TER- 
__Tiers, Approval. Ed. Barnes, Fairfield, Nebr 
PEDIGREERD ST. BERNARDS. FEMALES, $10 
__ each, Mack Rubble, Route 3, Britt, Towa 
_____—-FUR BEARERS 
MAK GOOD PROFITS RAISING WHITE NEW 
Zealand, —. Silver Marten, fur_ rabbits. 
Write for free fur news, Broadside, and Facts. 
Conrad's, 844 Englewood, Denver, Colorado, 


EDUCATIONAL 


BE AN AUCTIONEER. EARN $25-$100 DAILY. 
or large illustrated catalon, also how to 

receive Home Study Course free. Reppert’s Auction 

School, Fox 32, Decatur. Ind 

LEARN BEAUTY CULTURE AT ALMOST NO 
cost to you. Earn as you learn. Lee Beauty 

Schools. Catalog free. 512 Nicollet, Minneapolis; 

45 Seventh, St. Paul 

LEARN PIPELINE WELDING, AU TOMOBU ES. 
electricity Low tuition Stevinson’s, 2008SF 

Main, Kansas City, Mo 


HELP WANTED 


SALESMEN 
HIG ibs ST QUALITY OILS, STOCK FOODS, 
paints. To farmers. Wholesale prices Ex- 
gullence nets ssary. Desirable territory. Best 
season now lighest_ commissions. Gate City 
Co., Council hh iffs, Towa 


SITUATION WANTED 


POSITION BY MAN AND WIFE ON 
No_ bad habits. Fred Kottman, 1115 
St., Charles City, Iowa. 


FARM LANDS 
TOWA 


MISSOURI, NEBRASKA AND SOUTH 

ern Minesota foreclosed farms at cost for sale 
by bank. Write John S. Sorensen, 50 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Tl) 
SOUTH DAKOTA—CASH RENTALS PAID BY 

Iowa and Minnesota farmers will buy good corn 
land farm homes in Northeastern South Dakota on 
easy terms. Address Sisseton National Farm Loan 
Assn.. Sisseton, South Dakota 

y-- to sell or rent your farm? Advertise it in 
this column. You will reach nearly 95 per cent of 
all Iowa farm folks. 


PUP, GRAY. 


PUPPIES, 
Kincaid, 


WILL 


COON DOGS, WELL BROKE. 
Panora, 


Price, $60. Oscar Leonard, 


FARM 
Hildreth 


The place to buy what 
you need and the place 
to sell what you have.. 


FARM LANDS 


DAKOTA—A FARM HOME FOR YOU IN DA- 
kota. Splendid opportunities to secure profitable 
farm homes in western Dakotas along The Milwau- 
kee Road Land prices are low, terms are easy— 
this is decidedly a buyer's market. Prices for good 
unimproved land, suitable for livestock, corn, al 
falfa, small grain and vegetables run from $5 to 
$25 per acre; improved farms, $15 to $40 per 
acre. Send for free maps and pamphlets containing 
full information. Low Homeseekers’ fares every 
Tuesday. gt. Reynolds, Commissioner, Agricul- 
tural Development & Colonization Department, The 
Milwaukee Road, 929-A Union Station, Chicago 
MINNESOTA—-WE ARE OFFERING FOR SALE 
number of highly improved farms located in that 
enormously rich section of Redwood county, Minne- 
sota, laying Meg the Northwestern Railway between 
Redwood Falls and Morgan. Corn, alfalfa and 
all kinds of Fe yield equal to any section in the 
Union. A cattle, hog and dairy country. These 
farms are under a high state of cultivation. Fine 
buildings, fenced, tiled. Prices away below actual 
value. Terms one-fourth cash, balance 20 years on 
or before 5 per cent All farms free from incum 
brancé. W. R. Tait, Commerce Bldg., St. Paul, 
Minn. 
MISSOURI—SUNNY SOUTH MISSOURI. 85 
gives you possession 40 acres or more good land. 
Many bargains. Box 507-0, Carthage, Mo. 
FREE BOOKS ON MINNESOTA, NORTH DA- 
kota, Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon about 
farms large or small for grain, livestock, dairying, 
wultry. Complete information. Write E. C. Leedy, 
rept. 307, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 
DO YOU WANT TO TRADE YOUR FARM FOR 
a larger place? Ve control several hundred 
large farms in the northwest all clear and every 
one of them a bargain. Ernest Buhler, Merchants 
Bank Building Company, St. Paul, Minn, 
65_ACRE FARM FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN. 
Located one mile from a college town. Good im- 
provements and one of the bargains in Iowa. 
Owner will sell on terms. se, $125 per acre. 
Address Box 316, Muscatine, 
WELL IMPROVED 80 ACRE FARM NEAR WA 
terloo for sale On easy terms. . E. Person, 
Montevideo, Minn 
GOOD 240 ACRE FARM 
cheap, on easy terms. F. E. 


Minn. 
LIVESTOCK 


BEEF CATTLE 
FOR SALE—TWO REGISTERED POLLED 
Shorthorn bulls, serviceable age Several bull 
calves. Ibual purpose type. T. B. tested. Campbell 
& Weidman, Dunkerton, Iowa 
SCOTCH POLLED SHORTHORN CATTLE, EX 
cellent breeding, od individuals. Chas. Eich 
horn Estate, Atlantic, Iowa 
ANGUS BULLS, , aeany FOR 
Farmer prices. I. Wilkinson, 
Towa 
POLLED HERE apap. EITHER SEX, FARM- 
ers’ prices. N. M. Leonard, Waukee, lowa. 
POLLED HE RE rORDS BULLS, COWS AND 
heifers. Geo. Ross & Son, Ross, Iowa. 

TYPY ANGUS BULLS CLASSY 
cows. Harry Wylie, Madrid, Iowa. 
POLLED SHORTHORN BULLS, 
right. G. R. Peters, Stuart, Iowa. 
CHOICE POLLED SHORTHORN BULLS. J. C. 

Wahls, St. Olaf. Iowa 

DAIRY CATTLE 
-HIGH GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS 
milkers and springers. Also pure 
Glarner & Bringgold, West Concord, 


NEAR WATERLOO 
Person, Montevideo, 


SERVIC 
Mitche eiite, 


HEIFERS 


PRICES 


FOR SALE 
and heifers, 
bred bulls. 
Minn 
REGISTERED JERSEY BULLS, SERVICEABLE 
age. Dams cow-testing association records. Wm 
PD. Scott, Princeton, Seott County, *Iowa 
OFFERING JERSEYS REASONABLE. 10 
yearling bulls. 20 high grade heavy milking heif 
ers. George Gaul, Tipton, Iowa. 
BR OAY N SWISS BULL CALVES, REGIS RED 
> a 16 months. Jacob Fleck, En- 
field Mi 
DUAL PURPOSE CATTLE 
BATES DUAL PURPOSE SHORTHORN BULLS. 
John F. Currier, Indianola, Towa. 
GOATS 
BUCKS AND DOES, 
from some of the best 
Fred Lawson, 


YEARLING 

fresh does 
stock in the country. Mrs. 
Iowa, 


ALSO FEW 
Swiss milk 
Glenwood, 


LIVESTOCK 
SHEEP 
CHOICE YOUNG 
lambs. Basil Rohret, 


SHROPSHIRE 


SHEEP—60 2 
7 Guthrie Center, 


ewes. 6 
lowa. 
SWINE 
HAMPSHIRE BOARS. THE LARGE, SMOOTH, 
easy feeding kind, popular blood lines. Sold on 
money back guarantee or shipped C. O. D. Buck- 
dale Farm, Melcher, Iowa. A 
YORKSHIRE PIGS FOR CLUB WORK. 
gilts. Milking Shorthorn § calves. Wm. 
Riverside, Towa. Lala i 
REGISTERED, SIMULTANEOUS TREATED 
Hampshire fall boars. Leonard Staveley, Traer, 
Iowa. 
CHESTS Rk WHITE FALL BOARS, 
200. $25 each. Ed. Anderson, Alta, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


. BEES 
SWARMS ITALIAN 
hives, supers with 

Cascade, Iowa. 

. KODAK FINISHING 

SEND. ROLL AND 25c FOR 6 BEAUTIFUL, 
everlasting pictures and free enlargement offer. 

Old reliable, National Photo Co., 205.1) Westport, 

Kansas City, Mo. 

ROLL DEVELOPED AND PRINTED. ONE EX- 
tra print natural colored 25c. American Photo 

Service, 2946 Nicollet, Minne oa polis, Minn. 

SIX EXPOSURE ROLL DEVELOPED AND 
seven De Luxe prints, 30c. Paseo Photo Labora- 

tories, Box 2073, Minneapolis, Minn. 

FREE FRAMED ENLARGEMENTS. SEND 
roll and quarter for six glossy prints and coupons. 

Perry Photo Co., Box 56, Perry, Iowa 

BEAUTIFUL, DISTINCTIVE _SUPER-PRINTS. 
Trial roll finished, 25c¢. Capitol Photo Service, 

1449 Capitol Ave., Des Moines. we 

FIRST FILM DEVELOPED, 6 PRINTS, 25¢ SIL- 
ver. Enlargement free. Superior Photo Service, 

Waterloo, Iowa, Dept. S. 

FILMS DEVELOPED, 
largement, 25c¢ coin. 

Crosse, Wis. 

SEND ROLL 
glossitone prints. 


BRED 
Zabs, 


WEIGHT, 
Iowa. 


FIFTEEN 
painted 
Knepper, 


BEES, 


GoobDp 
comb. a. a, 


‘SEVEN PRINTS. EN- 
Kays Photo Service,. La 
AND 25c FOR SIX BEAUTIFUL 
Day- Night Studio, Sedalia, Mo. 
LIME CAKE 
LIME CAKE—FOR CORRECTING SOIL ACID- 
ity. Immediately available. You do not have 
to wait a year. Write American Beet Sugar Com- 
pany, Mason City, Iowa. 
PLAQUES 
BEAUTIFY YOUR HOME WITH PLAQUES. 
Special introductory offer and price list sent 
upon request Simba Plaque Shop, 726 N. Mil- 
waukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
RAZOR BLADES 
SAFETY RAZOR BLADES, ALL MAKES, OIL 
honed, hair tested. lc each plus 5c postage. 
Heap Sharp, 511 C. Ave., East, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


FARM MACHINERY 


PRICES, EASY 
Marlow, Box 8, 


MILKING 
terms. Write 
Mankato, Minn. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


TIME COUNTS IN APPL YING FOR 
Send sketch or model for instructions 
‘sHow to Obtain a Patent” 
form. No charge for in- 


MACHINES 


LOW 
today. J. C. 


PATENTS— 
patents. 
or write for free book, 
and ‘Record of Invention’’ 
formation on how to proceed. Clarence A. ©’Brien, 
Registered Patent Attorney, 149-K Security Sav- 
ings and Commercial Bank Building (directly_ op- 

posite U. S. Patent Office), Washington, D. C. 

BAIR, FRE MAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT AT- 
torneys; patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitable 

Bidg.. Des Sinines: _Towa 

TALBERT DICK. P ERSONAL 
consultation charges. 1216 So. 

Des Moines, Towa 


BABY CHICKS 


CHICKS, STATE ACCREDITED, WORM TREAT- 

ed. English Tom Barron White Leghorns, Giants, 
Sussex, $7.50. Quality bes hite, Brown, Buff Teg: 
borns, $5.75 breeds, $6.7 
Heavy assorted, t assorted, $4 4.50. 
Whiteview Hatchery, 1 


SERVICE. NO 
Surety Bldg.. 


Roanoke, 


—————-———---—— FF 


Use This Order Blank Now! 








TO MAIL YOUR CLASSIFIED AD FOR WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
IOWA HOMESTEAD 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Gentlemen: 


paper: Remittance of $ 


PLEASE PRINT ENTIRE AD TO AVOID MISTAKES 








Address 


(Count + as part “of ad) 


Run my ad as follows: 


HOMESTEAD, 


times in your 


is enclosed. 























Rates at top of page. Minimum charge, $1.50. l 





“Sold All Our 


Surplus” 


thru 
Our Reader’ s 
Market 


We have a letter from the Humboldt Nursery 
Co., in which they say: ‘Please discontinu 
our advertisement, as we have sold all our sur 
plus plants and are now selling our fruit rows 
to fill orders.’” We hope that these gentlemen 
won't have to sell any stock that they had in 
tended to keep, but we are certainly pleased to 
hear that their advertising has proved so 
profitable. 


Do YOU have anything to sell that an- 
other farmer could use? Remember, nine 
out of ten of all the farmers in this state 
are reading Waliaces’ Farmer and towa 
Homestead regularly. 











BABY CHICKS 


WHITE OR BROWN LEGHORNS, $6. 95, 100; 
$33.50, 500. Ba rred Rocks, White Rocks, Re: 
Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, $7.95. 100: 
$38.50, 500. Special matings, 3c a- chick sr 
Star matings White Leaberas ES te] wond 
layers), $11.95, 100; $58.5 . Light = 
sorted, $5, 100.’ Heavy amorted, 5, 100. Pre 
paid. With a> poultry and egg Prien next fall, 
now is the time to order Farrow Chix at greatly 
reduced prices. Use your setting hens to greatest 
advantage. Put 25 under each setting hen and 
watch the results. Order direct from this advertise- 
ment for immediate delivery. T. Farrow Chick 

eries, Dept. 47, Peoria, Ill 
GREAT SAVINGS NOW ON JUNE ORDERS 
for Prof. King’s A. P. A. certified chicks. High- 
est quality at lowest prices. A real opportunity to 
raise 200-300 egg strains—year ‘round high pro- 
ducers. Vigorous, fast growing, health stock. 
Tested for livability. Tancred White Leghorns, 
Buff Leghorns, White, Barred Rocks, Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons, Brahmas, Minorcas and. Reds. Started 
chicks and pullets for those who want to eliminate 
absolutely all risk. Sensational low prices. Write 
today and save! Towa Chick Hatchery, Dept. 2, 
Iowa City, lowa, 


200 EGG BRED CHICKS—STATE 

ited. Per 100——Leghorus, $6; Anconas, Rocks, 
Wh. Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, $7; Reds, Sil- 
ver Wyandottes, Minorcas, 50; Assorted Heavy 
Breeds, $6; Assorted Breeds, $5. ‘Prepaid Delivery: 
Catalog Free. Order from ad. Enclose $1; bal- 
ance, C. O. I Missouri Poultry Farms, Box’ 136, 
Columbia, Missouri. 


KING'S STARTED CHICKS. LEADING 
Strains, two to three weeks of age, shipped in 

special boxes. From our finest flocks, 

raised in mammoth battery brooders. W 

for new low prices. Professor King, Iowa Chick 

Hatchery, Dept. 2, Iowa City, Iowa. 

CHICKS GUARANTEED TO LIVE OR WE RE 
place loss first week % price, second week % 

price. Big boned, husky stock. ome from our Na- 

tional Laying: Contest winners. 250-342 egg pedi 

grees. 12 varieties. {%c up. Free catalog. Booth 

Farms, Box 636, Clinton, Mo. 

OUR FAMOUS PRIDE 0’ WISCONSIN HYBRID 
day old cockerels make excellent capons——broi 
ers——springers—because of their quic maturity, 
great livability, disease resistance, plump breast. and 
fellow skin. Reduced _ brices. Wisconsin Hatchery, 

Rox _D, Madison, Wis 
BIG “HUSKY CHICKS. GU JARANTEED TO 
Catalog fully explains. Only 5c_ up. 
shipned Cc. 0. Low prices. Superior certified. 
State accredited. 200-300 egg strains. Write for 
free catalog. Superior Hatchery, Box 8-42, Wind- 
sor. Mo. 
SPECIAL OFFER. WHITE, ape LEGHORNS. 
White Minorca pullets. 2, 4, and 6 weeks 
old. Heavy Breeds, 4-5 wane old. As low as 
$30 per hundred. Send for complete prices. Iowa 
Chick Hatchery, Dept. 2, Iowa City, Iowa. 
DAY OLD PULLETS—100 PER CENT SEX 
guarantee—quick ae. good layers, excel- 
lent market qualities. Prompt shipment. [Low 
prices. Wisconsin Hatchery, "Rex D, Madison, Wis. 
CHICKS—WHITE, BKOWN, BUFF LEGHORNS, 
$6; White Rocks, Reds, Buff Orpingtons, $8; 
light mixed, $5; heavy mixed, $6.50. Spring Dale 
Poultry Farm, Guthrie Center, Towa. 


POULTRY 


NOTICE TO POULTRY PURC 
UNLESS THERE IS A PREVIOUS AGREEMENT 
governing any transaction between buyer and 
seller who might advertise in these columns, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead expects advertis- 
ers and_ buyers to comply with the fellowing agree- 
ment. Where mature poultry is purchased on mail 
representations, without inspection, the seller upon 
reczipt of the purchase price will ship the poultry to 
the buyer, with the privilege of examination at a™ 
rival. If for any reason the shipment is not satis 
factory, the buyer will see that the poultry is prop 
erly fed and watered and returned immediately to 
the shipper, the shipper standing carriage charges 
one way, the buyer paying them the other way 
Upon receipt of the returned shipment in good or 
der the shipper will then refund the original pur 
chase price. If poultry is shipped a considerable 
distance the shipment should be fed, watered and 
given a one or two days’ rest and then returned 
This is in aceordance to general custom in han ting 
such transactions and is assumed to govern all deals 
between our advertisers and subscribers. there 
is any variance to the above regulations shippers 
shonld notify buyers of them before filling orders 
ANCONAS 
SHEPHERD STRAIN ANCONAS. $6 HUN 
dred; $28 for 500. Ship prepaid. 100 per cent 
live delivery. I. Gaukel Chickeries, Sauk City, W's 
JERSEY WHITE GIANTS 
REDUCED PRICES FOR JUNE. JERSEY 
White Giant _ eggs, $7 hundred. Chicks, $18 
hundred. Mrs, F. Van Winkle, Clearfield, Iowa 
JERSEY WHITE GI ANTS, LARGEST WHITE 
chickens on earth. Eggs for sale. Ike Overton, 
Knoxville, Iowa 


“ACCRED- 


_WHITE LEGHORNS é 


half price. tae “of eight- week-old ie 
Also baby chicks and eggs. Trapnested, pedigreed 
foundation stock, egg bred 31 peers, Winners at 20 
egg contests. Records to 336 eeRs. Catalog and 
special price bulletin free. I ship C. O. George 
B. Ferris, 961 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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POULTRY 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 








—————"WHITE LEGH 


WHITE Lachope ROOCKERELS. 8 WEEKS, 
Mrs. Norwalk, lows. 





ZANCRED LEGHORN ROOSTERS. 6 WEEKS 
old. 25c each. Albert West, Ledyard, Iowa. 





BUFF MINORCAS 


TOMATOES, CABBAGE, , LETTUCE COLLARDS, 
300, 75c; 500 $i; 1.00 $1.75; 5,000, 
oe; 


$7, 50. uda nions, eo ye 
1,000, $1.10; 6, 000, $5 

pepper, Porto 

1,000, _ $3. repaid, atisfaction guarautecd: 

Weaver Plant ome Mt. Pleasant, Texas. 











FOR BETTER BUFF INORCA EGGS AND 
chicks, write Sunrise atchery, Orange City, 
Iowa. 

a WHITE ™ AS 





20 PER , CENT D ISCOUNT FOR JUNE. BEGIN- 
ning May 27th. 4 8c. Eggs, 3c. Best blood 
lines. Per: Farm, Fuirmont. are 
LARGE = TYPE GIANT STRAIN 8S. C. WHITE 
fi le. May, $3; FT V $2.50 
Hucke Bros., R. 1, Bronson, Iowa. 
BUFF ORPINGTONS 


BUFF ’ ORPINGTON EGGS, GOLDEN "BUFFS, 
splendid layers, culled for gotantion. disease. 

Blue ribbon winners. Eggs 00; $3, 50. 

August Petersen, Farnhomvilte, mm, 

BYE R *'S STRAIN BUFF ORPINGTON E EGGS, $5, 
100; $1 prepaid. Mrs. Ira Gongwer, Fair- 





per 100. 








’ . 





fax, Iowa. 
a BARRED ROCKS 


BARRED ROCKS, |... FINE 
Pens, $3 and $10, 15. 





HOL -TERMAN’S 
ck. Eggs, $5, 100. 
wm “Sailer, Ackley, Iowa. 
WHITE ROCKS 


BOBZIN’S WHITE ROCK TRAPNEST SIRED 
baby chicks and hatching eggs priced to se 
A wonderful opportunity to establish a quality flock 
or to obtain new at moderate cost. Write 

for literature. _ Carl Bobzin, Kellogg, Iowa. 


SILVER Li LACED | WYANDOTTES  __ 











SILVER ER LACED WYANDOTTE EG GS, ‘ie 5 FOR 
1 $4. Breeder 44 years. O. ‘M. Healy, 


yn 


Muscatine, Towa. 





DUCKS 


WHITE hg DU CKLINGS, | $16 PER 100; 











$8.25 for 50, and $4.50 for 25. Scheckel’s Hatch- 
ery, Springbrook. Towa. a 
HE N-HATCHED MAMMOTH ROUEN _DUCK- 
lings, 20, $5, prepaid. Mrs, Fleming, Norwalk, 
a hes Fae 
PEKIN DUCK_ EGGS, 3 “HUNDRED. POST- 
paid. Ira ffis, Ne ison, Mo. 
PEKIN DUCK EGGS, 11, , $1; 50, $4. - WALTER 
Baldus, Oakland, Min 


PEKIN DUCK EGGS, $6.80- 100. MRS. WM. 
__Jakobs, Re Rowan, lowa. 


TURKEYS 


IMP a ROVED | M. MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEY 
$4, dozen; lots of 100 or more, 30c each; 
day sold ults, $8, dozen; in lots of 100 or more, 


60c each Live delivery pensennees. Postpaid. 
Rob bins Ranch, Belvidere, Kans We 3 ‘ 
TOMS AND EGGS. _ BIRD EROS DIRECT. 

Giant Goldbank, Clara Kennedy, Estherville, 
owa. 





MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEY EGGS, LARGE. 
__healthy stock, 25c. Maurice Uhl, Bronson, Iowa. 


MAMMOTH BRONZE PURE BRED EGGS, 20c. 
Postpaid. Mrs, Jacob Berghuis, Edgerton, Minn. 

BRONZE POULTS, 35c; eggs, 15c. JUNE SHIP- 
ment. Rube Woollums, Unionville, Mo. 

BRONZE TURKEY EGGS, 20c; POULTS, 50c. 
__Grace- Drury, Rowan, Towa. 


REGISTERED POULTRY MARKER. 


USE THE W-F REGISTERED | MARKER Rk ON 
all your poultry for identification in case o 
theft. Tattoos on the web of the wing, a different 
number for each owner. List of marker owners is 
filed with sheriffs, police departments and _ others. 
Price, with complete instructions and ink for 100 
birds, $2; with ink for 250 birds, $2.50. Send all 
orders to Service Bureau Department, Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Towa Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY | STOCK 


TOM ATO, , CABBAGE, ONION AND PEPPER 
plants—Large, field grown, stalky, well rooted, 

hand selected, roots mossed, varieties labeled. To 

: Karlianna, John Baer, Bonny Best, Mar- 

globe, Tt! Globe Stone, | Early Jewel, 200, 

bc; 300, $1; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2; 2.000, 

$3.50. Jabbages : all varieties, 300. Be; 50 3 








1,000, $1.75 Onions, Sweet S: 
Prizetaker, Crystal Bermudas, penci size, 
500, 65e; 1,000, $1.10; 3,000, $3. Sweet pepper, 
; 1,000, $2.25. All post- 
paid. Prompt shipment. ‘Satisfaction seneee. 
Culver Plant Farms, Mt. Pleasant, Texas. 
PLANTS, LARGE, STALKY, OPEN GROWN, 
hand select tomatoes and’ frostproof cabbage, 
all varieties, labeled with name, roots mossed, as- 








6,000, $6. and rs, 100, boc: 
300, So, 500. $1. t potatoes 1.000. $2.80. All postpaid. 


prompt shipment. Satisfaction ag Randle 
Riddle Plant Farms, Mount Pleasant, Texas. _ 
PLANTS THAT GROW, THE KIND YOU WILL 
like. Good hardy plants straight from grower to 
you. Pwr o frostpront cabbese. reo a onions, 
200, 50ce; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; $7 
Peppers, all Khas, and’ egg ‘p 
$1.50; 1,000, $2.50. Cauliflower, 
tified Porto Riso sweet potato plants, 
500, $1.75; 1,000, $3. All prepaid. 
Southern Plant’ Growers, Ponta, Texas. 


MILLIONS FROSTPROOF FIELD GROWN 
Ae gg lants, cabbage, Wakefields, Flat 
Dutch, Ragen, Succession, Golden 
Danish Behn ead, 300, $1. 26; 500, $1.50; 1,000, 
$2 postpaid. Express collect, $1.50 per 1,000: 
net plants, Marglobe, Bonny Best, Baltimore. 
ans, Matchless, same ice as. cabbage. Quick 
moss packed, satisfaction guaranteed. 
Teal "Plant Co., 


Frankia, Virginia. ‘a5 
CABBAGE, CAULIFLOWER PLANTS. LARG- 
est northern grower. Varieties cabbage, Golden 








List free. 











Acre, Copenhagen, Glory, Rigtdaten. Balthead. 
Prepaid. 200, -Si. 500, 1,00 $2. Ex 
press, 5,000, $6.25; 16, doe" $10. Cauliflower, 
prepaid,’ 50, 50c; 200,’ $1; 500, $2; 1,000, 
$3.25 ,Critleally ceuantel Moss ee Guaran: 
teed. W. J eyers, R. 2, Massillon, Ohio. 


OPEN FIELD GROWN CABBAGE AND ONION 
plants, all varieties. ae, 500, 63c; 1,000, 98c; 


expresied, (000, $3.75; * 10.000, $$ 
Tomatoes, $1.50 ba, Peppers, May 
foots mossed. Coleman Plant Farms, Tifton: Ga. 


GOOD STRONG PLANTS, POSTPAID. ae 
frostprost cemeee, gone. 9 SP - 
198. 40c; 300 5¢ 
Prompt iste 
i . Texas. 
STRONG FIELD GROWN PLANTS. 500° ~TO- 
matoes. Frost proof cabbage and onions, 


toes, 
plants, 
$1.75 _ * Plant oti 





any way wanted, and 50 peppers, gt. Prepaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. fodern Plant arm, 

“onta, Texas. _ Rs m2 ee eS ae 
PI ANT BARGAIN. 200 FROSTPROOF CAB- 


age, 300 tomatoes, 100 onions, 50 pepper, 50 


eggplant, all for $1, postpaid. Any varieties, full 
count, safe arrival. Smith County Plant Company, 
Troup, Texas. 


FR OSTPROOF CABBAGE, “ONIONS, ‘TOMATO. 
pepper and eggplants. Any variety, 100 ey 

500. $1.25; 1,000, $2. Cauliflowers, 75c: 106 

Everything prepaid. ‘Ponta Plant Co., Ponta, Texas. 








TOUGH PLANTS: 200 FROSTPROOF CAB- 
bage, 200 tomato, 200 onions, 50 peppers, pre- 
sid, $1. Moss packed, safe arrival, satisfaction 

guaranteed. Rusk Plant Co., Rusk, Texas. o> 

SPECIAL: 300 FROSTPROOF CABBAGE, 200 
tomato, 100 onions, 50 pepper plants, prepaid, 

$1 Moss packed. Guaranteed. yuaranty Plant 

So., Ponta, ‘Texas 0 

TR IAL OFFER ON PLANTS, ~ 200 F yRoer- 
proof cabhese, 200 onion, 100 tomato, 50 

Ponta $1. Prepaid and guaranteed. Heath Bren. 
ont Texas. 

L00n) 300 0 FROSTPROOF < CABRAGE, 200 


tomatoes, 100 onions, 50 pepper, 50 eggplant, 
Ret $1 prepaid. Any varieties. Central Plant Co., 


“PLANTS. 300 FROSTPROOF CAB- 
ges. 100 onions, 200 tomatoes, 50 pers, 
prepaid for $1. Any varieties. Darby Bros., Ponta, 


STR ONG. 





SUDAN, $7.25, SIBERIAN AND WHITE WON. 
der Millet; ®. 50. Red Fodder eane, $1.50. All 
Der 100 Ibs. ock Seed House, Oberlin, eaee 





ALFALFA 


ALFALFA. — 


We live where fre ws. Affidavit Grimm l4c 
to * Ib. Black Tifis Supply Co., Edgemont, 8. 
ak. 





ALFALFA SEED, NORTHERN GROWN GRIMM, 

; Hardy common, $7 per bushel of sixty 

pownds, track here, bags free. P*Return seed if not 

satisfied. Geo. Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 
FLOWERS 


GERANIUMS—TWO DOZEN STRONG 3 

plants that will afford you the al of a 
beautiful flower bed all summer for only $1.25, 
postpaid. Any color or mixed, Buckley Geranium 
Company, 1. 








YOUNG 


Springfield, 





SEED CORN 
LOW DENT. JUST THE CORN 

you are looki for. Wins the yield tests. Wins 
in the field at husking time. Gets ripe ten days 
earlier than ordinary yellow dent. You can’t af- 
ford to plant just corn in 1931 when you can get 
some of my early hung seed corn tipped, shelled 
and graded, ready for your planter for only per 
bushel. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write. wire or 
come any day except Sunday. Clyde Black, Dallas 
Center, Iowa. 


PFISTER’S KRUG, “THE 

nois State Yield test winning Krug.” 
ay to satisfy purchaser in every wa 
Paso Th. plant, $4 per bu. Lester Pfister, Fl 





BLACK’'S YE 





IOWA AND ILLI- 
Certified, 


REID'S “YELLOW. DENT, KRUG’S YELLOW 


Dent, also Ida County's Yellow Dent, all early 
maturing, rack dried. Guaranteed tests 98 per cent, 
$2.50 bu. Budd Watt, Holstein, Iowa. 


SEED CORN —KRUG’S YELLOW VICTOR. 

30 crop, single ear test 98 per cent or bet- 
ter, shelled and graded; bags free. $3 per bushel. 
Houser Bros., Polk City, Towa. 


GOLDEN KING FOR SAFETY. HIGH YIELDS 

with maturity and ret. Standard grades, $3 
per bushel; medium, $2.50. Wm. McArthur, Mason 
City, Iowa. 


CALICO, RAINBOW FLINT, PRIDE OF THE 
North. Test 98 per cent. $2 per bu. Ship 
at_once. Conway Bros., Dakota City, Nebr. 
SEED CORN, HIGH YIEL DING. e.. ELLOW 
Germination 98. $2 . Charles 


Dent, graded. 
Roth, Route 5, Waterloo, Iowa. 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS. NANCY HALL, 
Yellow Jersey, Red Bermuda yams, 100, 60c; 
200, $1; 50 $2.25; 1,000, $4. Postpaid. 
Healthy plants. ‘Prompt shipment. Fred Wiseman, 
Macomb, Mlinois. 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS, 28 
from_treated seed. Write for catalog. 

Bros., Wamego, Kansas. 

Ph ene a SOY BEANS 

ILLINI AND DUNFIELD SOYBEANS, 
and $1.20. Pure, recleaned. Test 95. 

and soil inoculation free. Bruce Yeager, 

EO ; 4 é 

DUNFIELD SOYBEANS. $1.50 BU., F. O. B 
i Recleaned. Test 98. Bags free. 

C. E. Hiatt, Mitchellville, Iowa 

RECLEANED MANCHU SOYBEANS, het 20 PER 

__bu. Harley Talbert, Danville, lows 














VARIETIES, 
Johnson 


“$1.40 


Bags 
Batavia, 


LOCAL LIME CRUSHERS 

The advisability of depending on a small 
local pulverizer for ground limestone is 
decided by four factors, according to O. 
T. Coleman, of the Missouri College of 
Agriculture. These factors include the 
distance from the nearest railroad station, 
the delivered price of limestone at this 
station, the availability of the material at 
the local pulverizer, and the quality of the 
local rock compared to the shipped-in 
material. 

Generally, it is not best to locate a home 
grinding plant less than three or four 
miles from a shipping point if material 
of equal quality and fineness can be 
shipped in at around $2 per ton. If the 
roads from the station are bad during the 
season of the year when most of the 
hauling will be Gone, this distance might 


be reduced slightly. 
rather inaccessible, 


If the local rock is 
is of low quality, and 
is hard to quarry, the distance might be 
increased. Figures on forty local Mis- 
souri pulverizers show an average cost of 
67 cents per ton for quarrying, $1.11 for 
grinding, and 27 cents for overhead and 
depreciation on the crusher. This makes 
an average cost of $2.05 per ton at the 
local pulverizer. 

The cost of hauling has usually run 
from 15 to 25 cents per ton for the first 
mile and 10 to 20 cents per ton for each 
succeeding mile. Road conditions from 
the shipping point and accessibility of 
the quarry should have much to do with 
this charge. Unless a lime bin is in op- 
eration at the station where lime is 
shipped in, buyers either have to pool 
their orders or buy lime in individual 
carload lots. In some instances, for a 
small extra charge, the owner of land 
along or near the railroad can cooperate 
with his neighbors in getting orders to- 
gether for ten or more cars and have 
limestone unloaded on the right-of-way 
near his farm. 

The quality of material will often be 
the deciding factor in choosing between 
shipped-in stone and that of the local pul- 


verizer. Limestone testing around 95 per 
cent calcium carbide is usually recom- 
mended. If this quality of material is 


not readily available at the local pulver- 
izer then it may be economical to use the 
shipped-in product even tho it is some 
higher in price. 





PIONEER CATTLEMAN DIES 

Iowa lost another of its pioneer cattle- 
men in the death of W. P. Nichols, which 
occurred at his home at West Liberty in 
April. Mr. Nichols was born on the farm 
of his father, Pliny Nichols, who came 
from Ohio in the early fifties, and who 
was prominent as a breeder of Shorthorn 
eattle. “Billy,” as he was known in boy- 
hood and in the after years of his life to 
his close friends, carried on the work of 
his father and was recognized as one of 
the best cattlemen in a section which was 
noted for good cattlemen. He was a keen 
student of blood lines and mating and 
likewise feeding. In 1898 he and his part- 
ner, C. P. Gibson, dispersed their Short- 
horn herd at the highest average price 
that had been paid in a number of years, 
the cattle being mostly of their own 
breeding. One of their young bulls, Iowa 
Champion, sold to the father of Frank W. 
Harding for $805; another calf went south 
at over $700. Mr. Nichols’ love of good 
Shorthornse however, brought him back 
into the business, and as a breeder and 
as a feeder he continued to be one of the 
leaders in that section of the state. Mr. 
Nichols stayed on the farm until 1924, 
when poor health caused him to move to 
West Liberty. He did not, however, lose 
his interest in good cattle and good farm- 
ing, and he was a real builder in the com- 
munity. He suffered from diabetes which 
finally caused his death. He is survived 
by Mrs. Nichols, formerly Miss Beatrice 
Sanders. Mr. and Mrs. Nichols were mem- 
bers of our first vacation tour to Yellow- 
stone park. The sympathy of their trav- 
eling companions and the sympathy of 
Mr. Nichols’ many friends among the 
purebred cattle breeders over the state 
will go out to Mrs. Nichols in the very 
great loss she has suffered. 





RUTH RU RAL : 


Oh, That’s Different! 





MY, IM ALL OUT OF BREATH FROM 
RUNNING !! DAD, A TRAIN LOAD 
OF CIRCUS ANIMALS HAS JUST BEEN 
WRECKED AN’ MOST OF THEM ESCAPED. 
MEET THE HEAD ANIMAL TRAINER 






MR. COLONEL BONZO WHO 15 
ATTEMPTING TO ROUND THEM UP! 












FINE COLONEL" [ LIKE 
TO BE AROUND ANIMALS 50 
I'LL HELP YOU ROUND uP 
YOUR TAME PETS — 


















“TAME PETS? = MR. RURAL, MOST 
OF THEM WERE VERY FEROCIOUS. THE 
SHIPMENT FOR MOST PART WAS WILD 
ANIMALS, JUST CAPTURED AND WERE TO 
BE TRAINED FOR THE ciRCcUS. 
WHY THOSE LIONS OR TIGERS 
WOULD ATTACK A MAN 














Come RuUTHIE!! 
1 THINK I HEAR 
YOUR MOTHER 
CALLING - 




















17—713 











SLEEPY- TIME 
_ STORIES 


From ba 2 book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
y Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 
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Billy Mink’s Swimming 
Party 

Billy Mink was coming down the bank 
of the Laughing Brook. He was feeling 
very good, for he had had a good break- 
fast, the sun was warm, the birds were 
singing and the bees humming. Billy 
felt like singing, too, but Billy's voice 
was not meant for singing 

By and by Billy Mink came to the 
Smiling Pool. Here the Laughing Brook 
rested on its way to join the Big River. 
It stopped its noisy laughing and sing- 
ing and just lay smiling in the warm 
sunshine. The little flowers on the bank 


leaned over and nodded to it. The 
beech tree, which was very old, some- 
times dropped a leaf into it. The cat- 
tails kept their feet cool in the edge 
ot it. 

Billy Mink jumped out on the Big 


Rock and looked down into the Smiling 
Pool. Over on a green lily-pad, he saw 
old Grandfather Frog. 

“Hello, Grandfather Frog,"’ said Billy. 

“Hello, Billy Mink,” said Grandfather 
Frog. “What mischief are you up to 
this fine sunny morning?” 

Just then Billy Mink saw a little 
brown head swimming along one edge of 
the Smiling Pool. 

“Hello, Jerry Muskrat,”’ shouted Billy. 

“Hello your ownself, Billy Mink,” said 
Jerry Muskrat. ‘“‘Come in and have a 
swim; the water's fine'” 

“Good!”" said Billy Mink. 
a swimming party.” 

So Billy Mink called all the Merry 
Little Breezes, who were playing with 
the flowers on the bank, and sent them 
to find Little Joe Otter, and invite him 
to come to the ing party, Pretty 
soon back came the Little Breezes and 
with them came Little Joe Otter. 

“Hello, Billy Mink," said Little 
Otter. “Here I am.” 

“Hello, Little Joe Otter,” said Billy 
Mink. “Come up here on the Big Rock 
and see who can dive the deepest into 
the Smiling Pool.”’ 

So Little Joe Otter and Jerry 
climbed up on the Big Rock bes 
and they all stood side by 
down into the Smiling Pool. 

“Now when I count three, we'll all 
dive together and see who can dive the 
deepest. “One!”’ said Billy Mink. “Two!” 
said Billy Mink. “Three!” said Billy 
Mink. 

And when he said ‘" 
went head first. My, such a splash as 
they did make! They upset old Grand- 
father Frog so that he fell off his lily- 
pad. They frightened Mr. and Mrs, 
Trout so that they jumped right out of 
the water. 

“Chug-a-rum!”" 


“We'll have 


Swimm 


Joe 


Muskrat 
ide Billy 
side looking 


Three!” in they all 


said old Grandfather 


Frog, climbing out on his lily-pad. “If 
I wasn’t so old, I would show you how 
to dive.”’ 

“Oh, come on, Grandfather Frog,” 
eried Billy Mink. “Show us how to 


dive.”’ 

So Grandfather Frog climbed up on 
the Big Rock to show them how to dive. 
Splash! he went into the Smiling Pool. 
Splash! went Billy Mink right behind 
him. Splash! Splash! went Little Joe 
Otter and Jerry Muskrat, right at Billy’s 
heels. 

“Hurrah!” shouted Mr. Kingfisher, 
sitting on a branch of the old beech 
tree. And then, just to show them that 
he could dive, too, splash! he went into 
the Smiling Pool. 

Such a noise as they did make! All 
the Little Breezes danced for joy on the 
bank. Blacky the Crow and Sammy Jay 
flew over to see what was going on. 

“Now let’s see who can swim the far- 
thest under water," cried Billy Mink. 

So they all stood side by side on one 
edge of the Smiling Pool. 

“Go!” shouted Mr. Kingfisher, and 
in they all plunged. Little ripples ran 
across the Smiling Pool and then the 
water became smooth and smiling as if 
nothing had gone into it with a plunge. 

Now old Grandfather Frog began to 
realize that he wasn’t as young as 
he used to be, and he couldn't swim as 
fast as the others anyway. He began 
to get short of breath, swam up to 
the top and put the tip of his nose out 
to get some air. Sammy Jay’s sharp 
eyes saw him. 

“There’s Grandfather Frog!” he cried. 

So Grandfather Frog popped his head 
out and swam to his lily-pad to rest. 

Away over beyond the Big Rock, little 
bubbles in three long rows kept coming 
up to the top of the Smiling Pool. They 
showed just where Billy Mink and Lit- 
tle Joe Otter and Jerry Muskrat were 
swimming, "way down out of sight. It 
was the air from their lungs making the 
bubbles Straight across the Smiling 
Pool went the lines of bubbles, and then 
"way out on the farther side two little 
heads bobbed out close together. They 
were Billy Mink and Little Joe Otter. A 
moment later Jerry Muskrat bobbed up 
beside them. They had swum clear 
across the Smiling Pool and of course 
could go no farther. 

So Billy Mink’s swimming party wasa 
great success. 

(Peter Rabbit is going to play a joke 
next week. Wonder what it is?) 


so he 





PENNY. 


reduces 
this loss 


13% LESS MILK IN JULY THAN IN JUNE 
16% LESS MILK IN AUGUST THAN IN JULY 
I3% LESS MILK IN SEPTEMBER THAN IN AUGUST 


— because of FLIES 


Why Iet fly pests rob your milk check 
when only a penny a day per cow will stop 
the loss? Think of it! A penny a day per 
cow for Dairymen’s Fly-Kil will enable 
you to protect your herd completely, not 
merely at milking time, but all day long. 


BOTH KILLS AND REPELS 


Flies can’t stop your cows from eating, 
reduce their milk production, when you 
use Dairymen’s Fly-Kil. Fly-Kil not only 
instantly kills every fly fairly hit by the 
mist, but it REPELS flies, effectively pro- 
tects the cow for from 12 to 36 hours. No 
ordinary stock spray gives this double, 
lasting protection. That’s why so many 
successful dairy farmers use Fly-Kil ex- 
clusively. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


We don’t ask you to take our word for 
the effectiveness of Fly-Kil. Test it your- 
self on your own herd. If you are not en- 
tirely satisfied that Fly-Kil protects cows, 
meets every claim we make, then your 
trial will not cost you a penny. That’s fair, 
isn’t it? Fly-Kilis sold only by our author- 
ized farmer-agents or direct from the fac- 


tory. Write today for prices, details. 





| Oct. 15—Linn County 


| P 
| June 24—S. B. 


| Oct. 9—L. E. 


| Oct. 8—McKee 





Make Money Selling FLY-KIL 
Make from $300to $600 or more selling Fly-Kil 
this summer. Workf ullor part time. Exclusive 
territory can be arranged for producers. Write 
for details{of our money making plan. 











FLY-KIL DIVISION OF 


WILLHELM LUBRICATION CO. 
2361 Hampden Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


laeDairymen’s FLY: KIL 


KILLS FLIES - PROTECTS COWS - 12-36 HOURS 








The Iowa 
splendid draft of 
blood lines, 


a choice 


best of pedigrees. 
herds in the 
open heifers, 
come 
cows and 
vou one 
you 
consignors are: F. W. 
Breda; H.G 
Afton; J. E. 
Wm 


that 


The 
Jos. T. Grabner, 
& McKinney, 
Lesle, Auburn; 
son & Son, Audubon; 
lina; H. L. McLeod, Manilla. 
The breeder who has not 
this ‘sale some that will suit him 
You cannot go wrong here 
some very choice heifers. 
Farmer and lowa Homestead. 


: Van Note, 
I. Lesle, 


if you are 


Col. M. H. Cruise, Auctioneer. 





lowa Hereford Cattle Breeders 
Association Sale 


47 Head--40 Bulls--7 Females--47 
Sioux City, lowa, Tuesday, June 2 


Hereford 
Hereford 
and we believe the best lot of cattle the Asso- 
ciation has ever before offered for sale. 
lot of farm and range bulls, 
for purebred herds, 


state of Iowa. 
anyone can be 
from good herds and are 
cows with 
thing and that is you will not be disappointed if 
come to this sale, 
Ketelsen & Son, 
Olberding, 
Mason City; W. H 
Auburn; 
Ernest J. Sundberg, 


bought his herd bull 
both 
on the market for 
Write for catalog at once and mention Wallaces’ 
Address 


F. W. Ketelsen, Mgr., Everly, Iowa 


breeders are again 


cattle, of the 


presenting a 
most popular 


The bulls include 
some real herd bulls 
plenty of quality and the very 
come from some of the best 
The females consist of seven 
proud to own. These 
bred right. We have bred 
calves at foot. We will guarantee 


with 
These 


whether you want to buy or not. 
Everly; E. O. Johnson, Milford; 
Breda: C. §. Wimmer, Afton; Wimmer 
. Lesle, Auburn; Wm 
Lake Park; M. I. Master- 
Linn Grove; Henry Strampe, Paul- 


Elmo Bush, 


as yet is going to find in 
lines and individual merit 
a good herd bull or 


in blood 


M. T. White, Fieldman. 











___POLAND ‘CHINAS 
~ Poland Ch China Fall Boars 


Most popular blood 
grown, 
cinated, 


real herd boar prospects, well 
just right to breed sows for fail litters. Vac- 
priced right Address 

S. F. SCHRUNK & SON 
MAPLE TON IOWA 


Poland China Fall Boars 

I am offering e ight | head of splendid fall and sum 
mer boars for sale ood enough head any herd 
and priced right Write or come and see 
Address 
JOHN UH. FITCH LAKE CITY 





them 


IOWA 





HORSES AND JACKS 


PERCHERON HORSES 


years old for sale 
and sound. 


Cheap 
Come and see 


All ages up to six 
Weight up to 2,200 Ibs 
them or write, 

BE PD. SEAMANS 


FARCEUR BELGIANS 


Stallions and mares for sale. Oakdale Farceur, 
greatest breeding son of Farceur, heads our 
Our Belgians are noted for their quality, 

» and substance. Visitors welcome 
. G. GOOD & SON OGDEN 


SALEM HENRY CO 


10WA 


IOWA 





_SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


~ Spotted Poland Chinas 


wtted Poland boars 

“Re type Farmers prices 

so a few bred gilts 
CRESTON, 


T. M. HAYDEN 


HAMPSHIRES 
“Hampshire Boars and Gilts 
: Fall ~ ef and gilts of im anes breeding, 
ers, testex wr economical production 


~e ship C ob Write for descriptive 
me a ~ them 
H W. 


big lit 
mmuned 
private sa. 


ORLEY & SON 
Boars and Bred Sows 


Forty-five fall boars and older boars with size and 
quality. Cheap. Fifty yearling and fall 
for early August and early September 
to §°F big gupstanding herd boars 
I ship C.0.D, A. Prentice, Sac City, 


IOWA CITY, 


C.0.D. 


Iowa. 





IOWA | 


| Real rustlers 
J 


IOWA | 





Humberts’ Percherons 
We are now offering 30 good Percheron stallions 


yearlings and upwards, among which are all of our 
prize winners Let us tell you about our colt plan 


CORNING 


| offer Addre 
1 E. L 


HU MBE RT IOWA 


TAMWORTHS 


APAPAAAA. PPPPAA 


TAMWORTH FALL 
AND OPEN FALI 


Herd tested for economical gains Big 
Immune 


& SON 


BOARS 
GILTS 
litters 


J. NEWLIN GRIMES, IOWA 


DUROC JERSEYS 
Nelson's Duroc Boars 


: Jersey fall boars by Gold Bond A 
from Pedigrees furnished 
Call at farm 8% miles north of Alta 


I ship on approval 
NE LSON ALTA, IOWA 

















Future Livestock Sales 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 
June 23—Breeders’ Sale, Sioux 
Iowa; Francis T. Martin, Mer., 
Lake, Iowa. 
Sept. 17—-E. F. Fisher, Lime Springs, Ia. 
HEREFORDS 
June 2—Iowa Hereford Breeders’ Assn., 
at Sioux City; F. W. Ketelsen, Mer., 
Everly, Iowa. 
SHORTHORNS 
June 8—Interstate Shorthorn 
Sioux City, Iowa; Jos. F. 
Mer., Mapleton, Iowa. 
June 16—G. F. Williams and R. 
shall, Ollie, Iowa. 
June 30—Rellows Bros., Maryville, Mo. 
Oct. 1—J. L. Reece, New Providence, Ia. 
Oct. 5—F. Rothlisberger & Son, Elgin, 
Iowa; Leslie Seeland, Monona, Iowa, 
and H. Whitford & Son, Volga, Iowa. 
Breeders, De Clow 
3arn, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; I. H. 
Whitman, Megr., Lisbon, Iowa. 
OLLED SHORTHORNS 
Hudson & Son, Knoxville, 


City, 
Wail 


Breeders, 
srenner, 


N. Mar- 


Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITES 
Oct. 9—FEd Anderson, Alta, Iowa. 
Oct. 19—J. L. Barber, Harlan, Iowa. 
HAMPSHIRES 
Brammeier, Henderson, Ia. 
Oct. 12—George Lippold, Jr., Avoca, Ia. 
DUROC JERSEYS 
26—C. H. Christensen, 
(sale at Harlan, Iowa). 
Bros., Creston, 
POLAND CHINAS 
Oct. 7—F. L. McKay, Ida Grove, Iowa. 
Oct. 14—H. F. Olerich, Rolfe, Iowa. 
Oct. 20--L.. R. MeClarnon, Braddyville, 
Iowa. 
Feb. 12—H. F. 


Sept. Walnut, 
lowa 


Iowa. 


Olerich, Rolfe, Iowa. 





Livestock News 

Total registrations of purebred Guern- 
sey cattle for 
were 40,844, the largest 
the exception of one year. This figure 
was given out in a report by Karl B. 
Musser, secretary-treasurer of the 
American Guernsey Cattle Club. Sales 
of purebred animals dropped off from 
the previous year, but large increases 
were evident in testing. The number of 
cows increased by one-third during the 
year while the production of all Guern- 
seys on official test increased to a new 
breed average of 9,975.6 pounds of milk 
and 493.8 pounds of fat. Cows on herd 
tests averaged 346.4 pounds of fat. 


number, with 


farmers and livestock breeders 
exhibit at the 1931 Iowa 
receive free copies 
premium list by 
Iowa State 


Iowa 
planning to 
State Fair may now 
of the new 230-page 
writing to The Secretary, 
Fair, Des Moines, Iowa. 

More than $132,000 in 
offered by the fair management this 
year in agricultural, livestock, boys’ and 
girls’ club work, Farm Bureau projects, 
and similar classes. These offerings in- 
clude: Horses, $22,355; cattle, $32,985; 
swine, $11,561 sheep, $4, 302; poultry, 
$3,157; hortic ot Rn $6,222; agriculture, 
$10,132; dairy, $700; boys’ club 
work, $15,298. 


cash prizes is 


‘and girls’ 


The Iowa Holstein Breeders will hold 
their annual picnics on June 11 at the 
Hargrove and Arnold farm, Norwalk, 
Iowa, and on June 12 at the State 
Training School at Eldora. Prof. Earl 
Weaver, formerly head of the dairy in- 
dustry department of Iowa State Col- 
lege, will be the principal speaker at 
both picnics. 

Guernsey picnic will be held 
the farm of Munson Living- 
Iowa. 


The state 
June 17 at 
ston, at Monroe, 





MINNESOTA CATTLE FEEDERS’ 
DAY, JUNE 24 

Feeding trials now under way by the 
Minnesota agricultural experiment sta- 
tion will be reviewed June 24 at Cattle 
Feeders’ Day at University Farm, St. 
Paul. W. H. Peters, chief of the animal 
husbandry division, who is directing the 
experiments, says that the two problems 
being studied are how the age of cattle 
purchased affects the cattle-fattening 
enterprise, and what difference’ the 
market grade or quality of such cattle 
makes. This is the first time either of 
these problems has been subjected to 
direct experimentation at the Minnesota 
station. In addition to these trials, a 
report will be made of the results se- 
cured by the experiment station during 
the past year in the feeding of wheat to 
fattening beef cattle, lambs, and pigs, 
and also a report on results secured in 
self-feeding grain to young beef calves. 


AUCTION HORSE SALES 

auction has 
Des Moines 
January, the 


Selling work horses by 
been a regular practice in 
this spring. Since early in 
W. L. Elder Cattle Sales Company has 
held horse sales at the Talbott yards 
every Saturday. From 300 to 350 head 
have been sold each week. The good, 
sound, heavy drafters, mostly Perche- 
rons, brought from $300 a pair to $160 
and $175 each. At least 90 per cent of 
these horses were trucked to Des 
Moines from the country districts 
have been bought largely by repre- 
sentatives from the larger eastern cities 
Plans are under way for building a 
sales barn and pavilion this summe1 
that will provide facilities for handling 
100 head of horses. 

Every other Thursday this. spring, 
cattle sales have been held at this same 
market and by the same people. The 
success of these sales has 
plans to hold feeder cattle sales for 
Iowa and the middle west beginning 
with the latter part of July.—James E. 
Downing. 





the United States in 1930 | 








j blood “jines. 





and | 


encouraged | 





Marshall-Wilmeth Sale 
SHORTHORNS 


(at Marshall Farm) 


Ollie, lowa, June 16 
45 HEAD 


Fifteen Top Young Bulls 
Thirty Females 
Ten Calves FREE 


A complete dispersion of the G. F. Wil. 
meth herd, including herd bull Hillhurst 
Model and several top females. The Mar. 
shall entries include some of his best fami- 
lies. Some cows with calves; also a few 
that will carry the service of an Interna. 
tional grand champion bull. Several desir. 
able bulls—excellent type, good color, right 
age and a few top heifers. Full informa. 
tion in next week’s issue. Ask for catalog, 
Address 


R. N. Marshall, Ollie, lowa 














JOBS WANTED 


‘on Livestock Farms 


Men with farm experience available at close of 
present term, about June 15 until Sept. 20. Address 


Animal Husbandry Dept 
Iowa State College Ames, lowa 





HOLSTEINS 


ODI IPIIP__IP_IPIPIEIrmremrmrwmrmrmrmrmrmrmrmr—™ 


High Record Holstein 
BULLS FOR SALE 


We have a fine lot of bulls of K. P. O. P. breed- 
ing All ages. Closely related to the daughter 
of K. P. O. P., that is now breaking all world’s 
records for butter on year test Special prices to 
make room for show herd Also some good heifers 
and cows. Write or come. 

HARGROVE & ARNOLD FARMS, 
NORWALK IOWA 


HOLSTEIN BULLS FOR SALE 
I am offering several outstanding young bulls for 
sale sired by Triune Ormsby Mutual Papo se, 1300- 
lb. bull, out of dams ranging in age from 52 to 75 
Ibs. milk per day, testing 4 per cent. Prices rea- 
sonable. Address Ed Rensink, Hospers, Iowa. 








ABERDEEN ANGUS 





Angus Cattle for Sale 


I am offering 20 choice cows, some with cal ves at 
foot; 40 choice heifers, and 15 good bull calves. 
Sired by Eric Marshall, by Earl Marshall. The choie 

est breeding and priced oe sell. Mention this paper. 
WALTER WILKINSON LUCAS, IOWA 





Angus Cattle for Sale 


I am offering two outstanding yearling bulls for 
sale, one a Blackcap and one Eisa Erica. Rea he 
bull propositions. Also some mighty aheice heif 
Write me at once or come and 3 —, 


JOHN H. FITCH KE CITY, IOWA 





Hopley's Aberdeen Angus Cattle 

I am offering some very choice young bulls sired 
by my great herd sire Quality Marshall 3d and Bark- 
ley Quality, junior champion at Ak-Sar-Ben show 
Also good cows and heifers. W — 


W. A. HOPLEY ATLANTIC, IOWA 





SHORTHORNS 


in Shorthorn Bulls 


Sired by Graceful’s Rodney. Out 
cows. Priced to sell. 


A. A. HARRING TON & SON 


~- 10 Good Shorthorn Bulls 


I am offering 10 good Shorthom bulls for. sale 
ranging in age from 9 to 15 months. Sired by Rook- 
wood Invincible, highest selling bull in 1928. All 
Seotch and good colors Vrite or come al 
them. WM. A. SCAR, Earlham. Iowa. 





of our best 


VAIL, IOWA 


] see 





MILKING SHORTHORNS 





Dual Purpose Shorthorns 


A select lot of young females to choose from; the 
best Bates breeding and backed by top production 

and showyard ; ree A few choice bulls left. 

Accredited her 

J. RUSSELL IOWA 


t ‘URRIER MASON CITY, 








HEREFORDS 


'HEREFORDS FOR SALE 


We are offering 18 choice bulls from 8 t 
months, sired by Duke Stanway. Also a few hice 
heifers. Address 


A. F. HAGER & SON 


ANXIETY HEREFORDS 
Herd bull prospects for sale sired by Panama Stan 
y. Dams of Beau Mischief and Paragon 12tb 
Herd bulls in service. Panama Stanway 
and Anxiety Domino 4th. begs’: welcome . 
E. 0. JOHNSON MILFORD, 10WA4 


AVOCA, IOWA 








DAIRY CATTLE _ 
Dairy Cows and Heifers 


T. B. tested and also abortion tested. 
HOLSTEIN AND GUERNSEYS 

One or a carload. Priced to sell. 
Dodge County Cattle Co., West Concord 


SHEEP a 
AMERICAN OXFORD DOWN 


RECORD ASSOCIATION 
Blanks, booklet or other information regardit 
Oxford sheep write 
Sec. J. C. Williamson, Xenia, Ohio 
Gavin McKerrow, Pres., Pewaukee, Wis 
ce 


When writing to advertisers, will you 
please mention Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead. 


Minn. 
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Sure, Ted’s All Right 








By Fred Wittkowski, Jr. 





WELL FOLKS, 

LET US SEE IF 

TED CAN CAST 
OFF SUSPICION 


HE WON 

“T reckon,” said the farmer, “that 
I get up earlier than anybody in the 
neighborhood. I am always up before 
8 o'clock in the morning.” 

The second farmer said he was al- 
ways up before then and had part of 
the chores done. 

The first farmer thought he was a 
liar and decided to find out. 

A few mornings after, he got up at 
2 o'clock and went to his neighbor's 
house. He rapped on the back door 
and the woman of the house opened 
il. 

“Where is your husband?” asked 
the farmer, expecting to find his 
neighbor in bed. 

“He was around here early in the 
morning,’ answered his wife, “‘but I 
don't know where he is now.” 








AND SOMETIMES LEMONS 

“After all, the city government is 
just like a tree—we officials are 
merely the branches, but you people 
are the roots and trunk.” 

“Aye, true,” spoke up one son of 
Erin, “but ye must admit that all 
the plums grow on the branches.” 


DID NOT OWE MUCH 
“Whatever I have accomplished,” 
said the pompous man, “I owe to 
myself.” 
“How delightful it must be,’’ mur- 
mured a weary listener, “to feel so 
clear of debt.” 


MAN WHO HAS ONE 
“Haven't you anything 
me 


ASK THE 
Customer: 
you could guarantee to waken 
early in the morning?” 
Assistant: “Yes, but I don’t think 
his mother would like parting with 
him.” 


NO SALE 
“There’s a traveling salesman wait- 
ing outside, sir—man with a mus- 
tache.” 
“Tell him I’ve got a mustache.” 











DON’T WoRRY 
AsouT THAT 
WE Witt GIVE 


| HAVE BEEN 


(‘VE BEEN 
HERE — | WANT 
TO BE READY 
TO GO WHEN 


























THE KID*XS ALL RIGHT— 
HE tS TOO SCARED 


TO TAKE OFF HIS 
CLOTHES WHEN HE 
GOES TO BED 








= 





NO USE TRYING TO SO.ive 
THAT TUNNEL ANYMORE TO- 
NIGHT— BUT TOMORROW 

EVENING t MUST LOOK INTO 
THAT THIRD RUNWAY 


MAYBE IT Wit LEAD ME 
TO AN out-/ FZ 











Ver 
qpT LOOKS LIKE TED 
HAS SQUARED HIMSELF 


ame 








(T° 


Com Tr imevVve oO 


| DOESN'T 
‘TO BE 




















ing suit.” 


JOSHAWAY 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“A moth leads an 
the summer he spends his time in a 
fur coat and in the winter in a bath- 


awful life. In 





Mrs. Bert Stewart, Springville, 


She remembers way back when 


forks with. 


crows to eat. 


the days gone by? 





Remember "Way Back When— 


Well, well, well, here comes some old friends with some comment. 
lowa, 
hands us some sprightly comment. 


Time and muscle were required to fasten sister’s dress skirt 

Company coming to “spend the day,” arrived in the forenoon. 

The first mess of lettuce was a reat treat. 

You thought the new carpet stretcher was a great labor saver. 

The youngsters took turns grinding the coffee before meals and scour- 
ing the steel tableware after meals. 

The rural mail carrier was whoever happened to be driving to town. 


Another unknown contributor sends us this 
We pounded up a piece of red brick real fine to scour knives and 


We hung up the hog livers on the fences after butchering for the 


Fine, well, who else remembers some of the things that happened in 


old time friend of Joshaway, 


‘“ 


"way back when:” 











THEN THE FIGHT BEGAN 


Two Irishmen, who had not seen 
each other for a long time, met at a 
fair. 

O’Brien: “Sure, it’s married I am, 
and I have got a fine, healthy boy, 
which the neighbors say is the very 
picture of me.” 


Malone: “Och, well, what’s the 
harm so long as the child is 
healthy?” 


NOT EVEN A LITTLE BIT 


“It’s no use talking,” said the fat 
woman when she found that she 
could not squeeze into the phone 
booth. 


HE'D BE SURPRISED 

“T'll bet if I was married I'd be 
boss and tell my wife where to head 
in,” declared the bachelor. 

“Yes,” retorted the old married 
man, “and I suppose when you get to 
a railroad crossing you honk your 
horn to warn the on-coming express 
to get out of your way, don’t you?” 

NO USE 


Policeman (to farmer at night driv- 
ing a horse and wagon): “Hey there, 


why haven’t you got your lantern 
lighted?” 
Farmer: “It isn’t worth the trou- 


ble. My horse is blind.” 


NOW WE ARE FISHING 

An angler had a four-hours’ tussel 
with a huge salmon before he was 
able to land it. When at length he 
had made sure of his catch he took 
it home and related his triumph to 
his wife, and laid special stress on 
the time it took and the energy he 
had to expend before he could land 
the salmon. After he had finished, he 
waited anxiously for praise. For 
some moments there was silence; 
then, with a puzzled expression, his 
wife looked up from her knitting. 

“But my dear,” she said, “why 
didn’t you cut the string and get rid 
of the brute?” 


MUST HAVE BEEN BLIND 

Two girls were walking together, 
and one of them stayed behind for a 
moment, to give a coin to a blind 
beggar. When she caught up with 
her companion she said: 

“I simply had to give a quarter to 
that blind beggar. I was so touched 
when he said, ‘Won't you help the 
blind, pretty lady?” 

“Did he say that, dear?’’ murmured 
her friend. “Well, that does show he 
really was blind, doesn’t it?” 

TWO SCOTS 

In the end the tall, lean man, it 
seemed, took pity on the stamping 
conductor and the thrilled passén- 
gers. 

“It’s nae use your-r-r fumblin’ any 
longer, Mac G-r-r-regor-r,”” he said to 
his friend. “Ye may just make your-r 
mind to pay the conductor. Both my 
arms are paralyzed.” 


A DIPLOMAT 

Housewife: “You look strong 
enough to work and earn your liv- 
ing.” 

Tramp: “I know, madam, and you 
are beautiful enough to go on the 
stage but evidently you prefer the 
simple, happy home life.” 

P. S.—He got the sandwich. 





SLIM AND SPUD ; 





Stay on the Ground, Then! 




















ME? 
FLY AN 


ANNIE, PINCHER HAS 
GROUNDED US WHILE HE 
BUILDS UP FLYING TIME. 
-WHY DONT YOU STEP IN P 

AND DECLARE Your /7 
AIR RIGHTS. 















- WELL-- 

By TOFLY TOTAKE MAYBE ID 
THIS SHIP UP — LIKE TO 
ITDOES‘YouR f7%\ TRY IT. 











IT DOES2 











FLYING FOR 

























NONSENSE! 
PANCAKE DID IT- 
B] PINCHERS DOING IT, 
4 WEVE ALL FLOWN 


BOUT- . 
N-N-NO — 
\THINK 40 
BETTER NOT. 


ITWOULO BE — iT BUT YOU— 
DREADFUL IF NOTHING HAPPENED 
SOMETHING To Us. 


HAPPENED 


a* 



















7 THATS vUST 
ws —1™ 

“4 AFRAID 

HAVE BRAINS! 
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Little Stitches fo, Little Folks 


by | LESSON 











































Wouldn't It Be 
Fun to Make the 









































° . 
Baby a Bib! \ 
N 
‘N 
‘ 
\ 
Dear Members of My Sewing Club: . 
This time I have a big pattern to give you j 
so I haven’t room to write much. You will / 
see that I had room for only half the pattern } 
at that, Mother will show you how to cut a 4 
whole pattern. I do hope you will enjoy mak- } 
ing this baby’s bib. You all know at least one ¢ 
cunning baby to give a bib to, I know. 3 
With love, a 
—BETTY. 
P. S.—Don’t forget to use your thimble! Pe, 
sail ie BUTTON aan 
Stitches to Use oie, a a 
You have had the basting and the running : 
stitches and now I have a new one for you 1 . 
to try. It is called the ‘‘outline” stitch be- ! How to Cut the Bib 
cause we use it to outline designs. You will > , 
ag En ar ° You will want three thicknesses of the material be- 
i ots of use for it. j cause a thicker bib will protect the baby’s dress better. 
On it 1 ine : tit ch 1 Pin the pattern in place on your material before cutting. 
nnida atiasts tk eb ee tee abe : You should trace the pattern, dotted lines and ele- 
dle pointing toward you. The stitches j phant on one thickness before cutting. Use a carbon 
should bé of oven teuath { paper between the material and the design and trace 
and each should over-lap lightly and carefully. It would be easier if you outlined 
ine utinae. Deters ta. bak ' the elephant too, before you cut this top thickness. 
just a little. Practice this 
stitch until you can do it Edges Bound j ¥ To. 7 to M 2 12 e the Rib 
well before you try it on With Bias j ’ “ . holed 
he elephge ! | . F 
the elephant Tape j Pin and baste the three pieces togéther and be sure 
Bib i H to keep edges even. Then baste the bias tape around 
' the edge neatly. Stitch bias tape. For ties, bias tape 
Use soft, white cotton | : : % F = 
ts a setigpe si yooneon er ty» ee | can be stitched together and sewed on at the back of the 
materia such #5 § as a self-help bib. ( neck. 
muslin, linen, ete. For instead of tying, | Quilt the tl x ‘ ' b 
on ri apes cross at the e three pieces toge yi i i 
the quilting and outlining back and slip through ! chine ta dae ‘ gether with the running stitch 
use three strands of stranded embroidery button Roles at the e the dotted lines are marked. 
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Bias tape helps little girls with sewing. 
Mother says bias tape is a great help to 
anybody learning to sew because it makes 
finishing the edges so 
easy for us. But then 
everybody likes to 
use it, I believe. 
Anyway, I notice 
the mothers use 
it a lot, too. 


Baby Will 
} Like to Have 
This Dandy 
Elephant on 
the Bib 


Place a sheet of carbon 
{ paper under this drawing of 
; the elephant and trace him 
off on to the goods. Trace 
it lightly and carefully so 
H that the goods won’t be 
4 smeared. 


Suggestion 


Holders and hot-dish 
mats could be made in- 
stead of bibs and the 
quilting, outlining of 2 
design and binding could 
be taught. 


Containing the first lesson in sewing and a quilt pattern will be sent to you for 25 cents. | 


b 
{ Betty S Scrap Boo Send your quarters to the Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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